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EVENTS OF 


No reply has yet been received from France to the 
British questionnaire; and no one knows when a reply 
is to be expected. The failure to form a new Govern- 
ment in Belgium has afforded a pretext for this delay. 
Newspaper correspondents do their best to suggest that 
some subtle change is taking place in M. Poincaré’s 
attitude, and President Millerand has delivered an 
address to foreign journalists in which he roared “a 
softly as any sucking dove.’’ Meanwhile, the grip on 
the Ruhr remains as ferocious and as futile as ever; the 
financial and economic chaos in Germany becomes more 
intense, and the British Government maintains its 
reserve. There is no reason to think that Mr. Baldwin’s 
attitude towards French policy is weakening, but it is 
possible to be too patient at a time when delay is fraught 
with danger. If no reply from France is forthcoming 
soon the British questionnaire should be published to 
the world, and the British attitude should be clearly 
defined. 


* * * 


M. TueEvunis’s prospects of forming a new Ministry 
still depend upon his finding a satisfactory formula for 
the Flemish University question. On Tuesday, he made 
a further concession to the Flemish point of view, but at 
the same time he declared that this was his utmost limit, 
and he apparently addressed something like an 
ultimatum to the party leaders, to the effect that he 
would definitely renounce the formation of a Cabinet 
unless his final formula were accepted within two days. 
Considering the possible effects of this Belgian domestic 
crisis upon the question of Reparations and thus upon 
the destinies of Germany, it is strange to remember how 
Germany, five or six years ago, was attempting to inter- 
fere in the nationality problems of Belgium. The 
intrigues conducted by the German authorities in 
Belgium during the war with a handful of Flemish 
extremists were curiously similar to those which the 
French authorities in the Rhineland have been conduct- 
ing since the Armistice with one or two German 
Separatists there. In each case there was a genuine rift 
in the ranks of the conquered nation. For nearly a 
century before the war, the Catholic Rhinelanders had 
been chafing spasmodically at the Prussian mould into 
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which they had been forced ; while the Teutonic-speaking 
Flemings had been asserting themselves against the 
linguistic and cultural ascendency of the French- 
speaking Walloons. In both cases the domestic contro- 
versy has been exploited, with equal clumsiness and ill- 
success, by a foreign conqueror. In Belgium, the 
German propaganda fell flat; the Flemish University 
which the Governor- General inaugurated at Ghent 
lanquished for want of staff and students; and the vast 
majority of the Flemish Nationalists preferred to shelve 
their programme rather than to see it realized by the 
assistance and to the advantage of a national enemy. 
The Flemish University, and the administrative separa- 
tion of the French and Flemish-speaking portions of the 
country, disappeared with the German evacuation ; and, 
so far from strengthening herself by dividing her neigh- 
bour’s house, Germany, by her Flemish policy during 
the war, merely drove Flemings and Walloons into an 
unnatural solidarity which, during these last critical 
years, has concentrated the national energies of Belgium 
against her late conqueror and has undoubtedly 
influenced the Reparation policy of the Belgian 
Government to Germany’s disadvantage. 
* * * 


Tue Council of the League of Nations, when it 
meets next week at Geneva, will have at least one very 
important matter before it, the proposal of the British 
Government that an inquiry be held into the administra- 
tion of the Saar territory. The Saar Commission has, 
indeed, withdrawn the indefensible Ordinance which 
was the immediate cause of this proposal, but we trust 
that our Government will :ot on that account weaken 
in its effort to rehabilitate the League’s good faith and 
justice in the Saar. It seems likely that the French 
will oppose the proposal on the legal ground that the 
Versailles Treaty gives the League and its Council no 
power to inquire into the administration of the Com- 
mission which is appointed by the Council, and, accord- 
ing to the Treaty itself, ‘‘ represents the League of 
Nations.’’ This is an amazing contention, in view of the 
fact that Article 49 of the Treaty runs: ‘‘ Germany 
renounces in favour of the League of Nations, in the 
capacity of trustee, the Government of the (Saar) terri- 
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tory.”’ A curious form of trusteeship which would deny 
to the trustee even the right to inquire how the trust 
is being administered! However, the semi-official Paris 
Press seems to indicate that this is to be the line taken 
by the French Government. In this case, the British 
representative should at once propose that this question 
of interpretation be remitted for decision to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. We hope that Lord Robert 
Cecil realizes how greatly any tame acquiescence in the 
French point of view will prejudice both his own repu- 
tation, and the prestige of the League. 
* * * 

THERE is still a deadlock at Lausanne over the 
currency in which Turkey is to pay her pre-war debts to 
private foreign bondholders ; but the Conference is again 
showing its capacity for surviving tension which by all 
ordinary calculations should have produced a rupture. 
The Prime Minister evidently banks upon the Confer- 
ence’s incorrigible vitality, for in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday night he expressed himself quite hopeful that 
an agreement would be reached, though the difference 
between the Allied and Turkish points of view, as he 
formulated it, seemed as uncompromising as ever. The 
bondholders have the letter of the law on their side, inas- 
much as the debt was assessed (in one of the documents 
constituting the contract) in equivalent amounts of 
Turkish liras, sterling, and French francs at the pre-war 
rate of exchange. They would doubtless maintain that 
they insisted, half a century ago, upon these alternative 
valuations just because they doubted the stability of the 
Turkish currency. To this the Turks might reply that 
the possible margin of depreciation for the Turkish lira, 
which was contemplated before the War bears no pro- 
portion to the actual depreciation to-day; that, in the 
circumstances, payment in sterling is a material impos- 
sibility; and that, considering that the franc has 
depreciated likewise, it is unfair to insist now upon the 
one alternative out of the three that puts Turkey at 
the greatest disadvantage. It is to be hoped that a 
compromise will be reached ; for nothing could be more 
unfortunate than a rupture over bonds. Mr. Baldwin 
stated that the question had been raised by the Turks 
and not by the Allies; implying that the Turks were 
free to repudiate their obligations, if they chose, but we 
could not be expected to endorse their action. But 
Article 56 of the Draft Treaty requires the Turks to 
confirm the original Decree of Monhawem and its sup- 
plements down to November Ist, 1914. The issue 
was thus bound to arise over the interpretation of this 
article ; and it seems better to have it cleared up now. 

* * * 

Is Mr. Mussolini’s Electoral Reform Bill, which is 
now being anxiously considered by a Parliamentary 
Commission, a superlative version of Proportional 
Representation or a supreme denial of its principles? 
Apparently Italy is to constitute a single vast con- 
stituency, in which the whole electorate is to vote for 
entire party lists, while the winning list is to receive 
automatically two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber. 
This would abolish at a stroke both the locality basis of 
wepresentation (though this is surely less obsolete in 
Italy than in more anciently consolidated and thoroughly 
industrialized countries) and the unstable equilibrium 
between an excessive number of small groups, from 
which Italy has suffered more than any other Con- 
tinental country except, possibly, Germany. It is not 
quite clear whether this two-thirds is to be a minimum 
or a fixed quota. It is, perhaps, a healthy sign that 
Fascism should condescend to tinker with Parliamen- 
tary machinery, instead of declaring it only fit for the 
scrap-heap. It may very well be that a particular 


‘policy of expansion accordingly. 


system derived from an English original through a 
French medium has never been suitable to Italian 
political conditions; and if Italy proceeds to remodel it 
instead of discarding it, she may possibly hit upon con- 
stitutional inventions which other nations may adopt 


with profit—after due consideration. 
* * * 


On Tuesday last the Prime Minister stated in the 
House of Commons the Government’s intention with 
regard to the Air Force. In order to provide a home 
defence force “ of sufficient strength adequately to protect 
us against air attack by the strongest air force within 
striking distance,’’ the authorized number of squadrons is 
to be raised from forty-eight (apart from six in India) to 
eighty-two, of which fifty-two will be definitely allocated 
to home defence. In addition, reserve forces are to be 
organized on a territorial basis, and provision is to be 
made for rapid expansion if necessity arises. The state- 
ment arouses mixed feelings. On the one hand, so 
long as we are compelled to look to armaments for any 
part of our security, it was impossible to be satisfied with 
a position of hopeless inferiority in this vital arm. At 
the same time, it is bitterly disappointing to find our- 
selves, so soon after the close of the great war, engaged 
in the old business of armament competition, and to be 
reminded of the nightmare of horror which a ‘‘ next 
war ’’ may hold. We note with the greatest satisfaction 
that Mr. Baldwin strongly emphasized the Government’s 
desire, in conformity with their obligations under the 
League Covenant, to co-operate with other States in a 
limitation of air armaments on the lines of the 
Washington Treaty, and their readiness to revise their 
In an agreement on 
these lines lies the only immediate hope for civilization, 
and we are glad to note, from his reply to a question, 
that Mr. Baldwin has faith in its possibility. 

* * * 


In this connection the French reply to the League 
of Nations questionnaire on limitation of armaments is 
a disappointing document. It postulates as an essential 
preliminary, some group guarantee of French security, 
independent of the general pact. We are up against the 
old question—do the Great Powers really believe in the 
League or not? If not, they must fall back on such 
precarious security as they can derive from armaments 
and alliances. If they seek a more genuine and durable 
safety, they must make of the League a living reality. 
They cannot have it both ways, for the efficacy of the 
League will depend upon the faith they show in it. 

* * a 


Tue Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Bill, 
which has already passed through the House of Lords, 
was read a second time in the House of Commons on 
Friday last week. It sets up Statutory Commissions to 
carry out, during a period of from two to four years, 
the recommendations of the Asquith Commission. 
Mr. Wood was unable to promise that the Universities 
would be given the full measure of financial assistance 
recommended by the Royal Commission, but he under- 
took to give them “ sufficient to meet their immediate 
and most pressing needs.’”’ We trust that Mr. Asquith’s 
hope will be justified, and that the present generation 
of rich men will be stimulated by the . Universities’ 
undoubted needs to emulate the example of those of 
older times. Inevitably much was said in the debate 
about the position of women at Cambridge, and this 
question will be raised again in Committee. It is clear 
that a large majority in the House are in favour of the 
admission of women to full membership; but there 
is division on the question whether this should be insisted 
on by Parliament or left to the discretion of the 
University. Mr, Fisher suggested a third possibility, 
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that it should be left to the discretion of the Statutory 
Commission; but, without any lead from Parliament, 
this would be to throw upon the Commission a distract- 
ing responsibility, which they ought not to be called 
upon to bear. The assumption that the University, 
when its constitution is so reformed as to give the control 
to its teaching body, will promptly admit women to 
membership is somewhat optimistic; for, though a 
majority of residents previously voted in favour of 
admission, the majority was a narrow one, and was much 
affected by the prospects of outside interference. Parlia- 
ment would, therefore, be well advised to give a definite 
instruction to the Commission to admit women, unless 
it is prepared to see them excluded indefinitely, and 
the whole unfortunate controversy indefinitely pro- 
longed. 


* * * 

THe Housing Bill was read a third time in the 
House of Commons without a division, not because the 
Opposition was satisfied with it but because no shelter 
can be despised in a storm. The concession in Commit- 
tee, extending the subsidy to houses of a reasonable size, 
has materially improved the Bill. Its worst fault in its 
final form is its bias in favour of private enterprise, which 
may hamper the operations of those municipal 
authorities which desire to undertake their own build- 
ing. As the financial responsibility assumed by the 
State is to be limited to a fixed sum per house, local 
authorities have sufficient cause to be economical, and 
there is no reason why their power of initiative should 
be restricted. Private enterprise has not a good record 
so far as the housing of the working class—especially in 
congested cities—is concerned. 

* % * 

Tue latest move in the Co-operative dispute has 
been in the nature of a surprise to both parties. The 
Joint Committee of Trade Unionists and Co-operators 
met last Monday, but instead of making arrangements 
for an inquiry as a basis of arbitration, which was the 
expected procedure, the Committee announced that they 
had drawn up the following terms of settlement: Strikers 
everywhere to resume work forthwith, “ arbitration ’’ on 
the reductions of wages at Pelaw and Silvertown, and 
“inquiry and decision ’’’ by the Joint Committee on the 
C.W.S. proviso that they shall be entitled to apply 
Trade Board decisions and the like without negotiations 
with the union. The N.U.D.A.W. have already accepted 
these terms, and have called off the strike and the boy- 
cott without waiting for the C.W.S. to announce their 
decision—presumably they hope to bring moral pressure 
to bear on the latter by this means. The C.W'S. deci- 
sion will be announced a few hours after we have gone 
to press. So far the directors have rigidly refused arbi- 
tration of any kind in regard to the proviso summarized 
above, though they have been willing to accept arbitra- 
tion on the wage reductions. It would seem that to 
accept the Joint Committee’s terms would be a complete 
retreat on their part; but perhaps the distinction 
between “ inquiry and decision,’’ on the one hand, and 
“arbitration’’ on the other, may possess a saving 
quality which does not appear on the surface. The 
Co-operators on the Joint Committee evidently feel that 
the C.W.S. can and should accept their proposals; and 
it is clear that the Committee felt that open warfare 
must immediately cease. If the C.W.S. refuse, the 
union will have exchanged the weapon of the strike for 
the shield of the Joint Committee. The position is 
somewhat curious and intensely interesting. 

* * * 

Tae Annual Labour Party Conference opened at 

the Queen’s Hall on Sunday. Mr. Sidney Webb’s presi- 





dential address is worthy of close study. It bears in 
every paragraph the impress of the changed position of 
the party since it became the official Opposition, and 
therefore a potential governing authority. Mr. Webb 
deplored violence and tyranny ; emphasized the fact that 
the founder of British Socialism was not Karl Marx, but 
Robert Owen, and scoffed at the idea that a Government 
dependent on the continuing support of a majority of the 
British electorate could go too far or too fast. He 
intimated, moreover, that the time had come to avoid 
overloading the party programme. “ They should not,’’ 
he said, “ lightly commit themselves to new or additional 
projects, or to the details of reforms, if these belonged 
more appropriately to a stage of greater freedom and less 
responsibility.’? The shades of the Parliament house are 
beginning to close about the growing party. 
* * * 

THE suggestion that the Communist Party should be 
admitted to affiliation was rejected by the smashing vote 
of 2,880,000 to 366,000. It was supported by a few of 
the younger and less responsible speakers and by 
Mr. Saklatvala; and opposed by formidable leaders like 
Mr. Frank Hodges and Mr. Jack Jones, and by that 
large majority of delegates who do not speak but 


merely vote. The Labour Party realizes that 
it has nothing to gain or to fear from the 
Communists. In so far as there is an extreme Left 


Wing vote, it gets it already, and the large margin of 
votes which are needed if its present strength is to be 
considerably increased, must come from the Right or from 
the reserve of apathy, and not from the Left at all. The 
party’s chance of winning them would not be improved 
if it flirted with the doctrines of Moscow. Communism 
in this country has only one chance of making head- 
way, and even of avoiding the loss of its present very 
precarious little foothold, and the chance is a slender 
one. It is that the Tories, in their fear of Labour as 
such, may attempt to impede its legal and constitutional 
activities in the political or industrial field. A man who 
wilfully sits on the safety-valve cannot blame the engine 
if he is blown off. 


* * * 


Our Irish CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘* An interesting development this week has been 
what one Senator described as a ‘ trial of strength’ 
between the two Houses, over a Senate amendment to the 
National Health Insurance Bill. In the end the Upper 
House gave way with a certain amount of grace to the 
pleas of the President, and little or no harm was done. 
But the episode has raised the whole question of the 
Senate’s status, and it is likely that it will have a sequel. 
Mr. Yeats will find many people to sympathize with his 
complaint that legislation was being rushed through in 
an unseemly manner—every Bill being described as 
urgent. It is difficult to see how a certain amount of 
this could be avoided in the peculiar circumstances, but 
the existence in the Dail of an automatic and more or 
less inarticulate Government majority makes the 
tendency worse. There are signs too that the pressure of 
legislation combined with the hot weather is beginning 
to shorten tempers, and recent exchanges between the 
Government and Labour benches have been dis- 
tinctly acrimonious. In fact, the President’s tendency 
to resent all forms of criticism or argument has made 
it necessary for the Speaker to intervene on more than 
one occasion. The new Bill authorizing flogging and 
the indefinite continuance of internment define the 
Government’s general position more sharply than 
hitherto, and will help to establish a definite line of 
cleavage for the forthcoming election.”’ 
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THE RIGHT WAY WITH AMERICA. 


Tue “dry ship’’ issue has now come to a head. The 
sealed stocks carried by British liners for use on the 
return passage have been seized by the United States 
authorities. The American Government has thus made 
clear its determination to enforce the regulations; and 
it will soon be necessary for the British Government to 
define its attitude more clearly than it has done so far. 

Behind this particular issue there lies the more 
general problem of how we are to bear ourselves towards 
the United States when we believe that we are not get- 
ting fair play. Our bargaining position, by all the 
accepted standards, is extremely weak. The thought of 
war, as a remote but ultimate resort, is realized by 
everyone to be absurd. The absurdity of any policy of 
commercial or fiscal retaliation ought to be no less 
generally recognized; for that is a game at which 
America could injure us far more deeply than we could 
injure her. We have, in short, nothing with which we 
can threaten America; and traditional diplomacy hardly 
knows what to do without a threat of some kind in 
reserve. But this is not all. We covet America’s posi- 
tive goodwill. We feel instinctively that it is vital to 
our own interests and future security. And, more 
immediately, we feel that the co-operation of the two 
countries in a common policy may perhaps prove to be 
an essential condition of the solution of the formidable 
problems of European politics. 

The maintenance of friendly relations with the 
United States is thus rightly the corner-stone of British 
foreign policy; and this carries with it certain obvious 
corollaries. We must be extremely careful both in what 
we do and in what we say. We must avoid all friction 
over trivial matters, all gibes, good or bad, likely to 
offend American susceptibilities, and we must cultivate 
generally an attitude of good-humour and restraint. But 
does it follow that, when American action seems to 
prejudice our legitimate rights in an important matter, 
we should abstain from pressing any protest, or even, 
becoming more American than the Americans, do our 
best to persuade ourselves and them that their action is 
right, and that we have no real cause for grievance? 
Judging from his address last Sunday, this would appear 
to be Mr. Lloyd George’s view. For he went out of his 
way to concoct for the American policy a defence which 
no American has yet ventured to employ. Our liners, he 
suggested, might fairly be suspected of attempts to 
smuggle their sealed stores of liquor into the United 
States. 

“Tt is all very well for us to say that all this liquor 
is merely for our own sailors on board ship. I do not say 
with this particular ship it may not be so, but, speaking 
generally, there is no doubt at all that fortunes have been 
made by the smuggling of liquor into the United States 
in defiance of the law which that country has passed by 
a greater majority than almost any great law has ever 
been passed in any country. Give it a fair trial.’’ 

It would be hard to imagine a more fantastic con- 
fusion of the issue. The sealed stores of liquor carried 
by the liners have no connection with smuggling; the 
refusal to permit such stores within territorial waters has 
no connection with the attempt to suppress smuggling ; 
and no American imagines that it has. In so far as it 
springs from anything more than a general prejudice in 
favour of the most drastic possible interpretation of the 
Prohibition Law, it is notoriously due to the very human 
desire of a harassed Shipping Board to deprive foreign 
passenger ships of the competitive advantage of sailing 
“ wet.’’ 

We do not believe that abjectness or humbug is 
really helpful to the cause of Anglo-American friendship. 


The fact that our bargaining position is so obviously 
weak makes it all the easier for us to press our arguments 
from international law and practice, without fear of 
exciting an embittered controversy, and to appeal to the 
sense of justice which, in the long run, has rarely failed 
to characterize the American people. If we do this, 
without heat and without foolish threats of retaliation, 
we shall find many allies in the United States who are 
led by interest or conviction to emphasize the importance 
of removing all obstacles to the freedom of international 
intercourse. It was the opposition of the Middle West 
farmers and the great industrialists, thinking of their 
European markets, that threw out the Ship Subsidy 
Bill with its drastic proposals for flag discrimination, 
and their interests will always be opposed to any measure 
calculated to restrict the freedom of shipping. Further, 
the international idealism which found its great 
exponent in President Wilson is by no means dead. It 
is significant that, at this very moment, President Hard- 
ing should have again emphasized, in the strongest terms, 
his desire for some arrangement that would permit the 
United States to co-operate in the working of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and thus to 
co-operate with Europe in extending the reign of law. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, on which the 
present action of the American Government is based, 
was not unanimous, and the minority recorded their 
dissent on the specific ground that the decision inter- 
fered unduly with the rights of foreign States. In the 
comments of the American Press on the recent 
seizures, the principles of international comity are 
emphasized at least as strongly as the practical incon- 
veniences of the course pursued by the Administration. 
The ‘‘ Herald,’’ the ‘‘ World,’’ and the ‘‘ Times ”’ alike 
lay stress on the conflict between the recent decision and 
international law and practice, and the ‘‘ Herald,’’ in 
particular, builds up a strong argument on the previ- 
ous declarations of American jurists and Governments 
that the conditions under which any nation receives 
foreign ships in its ports ‘‘ ought not to conflict with the 
received usages which regulate commercial intercourse 
between civilized nations.”’ 

It seems to be the opinion of the American critics 
that the Executive are bound by the decision of the 
Court, and that the only hope of a way out of the impasse 
lies in amendatory legislation by Congress. The 
majority decision, however, laid down clearly that it 
lay within the discretion of the Government to decide 
how far their powers should be exercised in relation to 
foreign shipping. Moreover, the suggestion has been 
made that the admission of sealed stores might be con- 
ceded in return for an extension of the right to search 
up to a twelve-mile limit; from which it would appear 
that the Executive’s main difficulties are political rather 
than constitutional. It would be difficult for us to concur 
in a deal upon the lines suggested. For the radius of 
territorial waters is a vital matter to us in many parts 
of the world; and though the suggestion was qualified 
by the provision that the extension would be the subject 
of specific treaty and would not affect the existing inter- 
national law, that law is so largely a matter of 
precedent that such a disclaimer would not suffice to 
avert the danger. 

In view of the support given to President Harding’s 
plea for adhesion to the International Court, a better 
course would be to offer to refer the whole question to 
that Court for an advisory opinion. If, as is possible, 
it should prove that international law on the subject 
of territorial jurisdiction is too ambiguous for a clear 
opinion to be given, there will be an overwhelming 
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case for the summoning of an international conference 
to reconcile the conflicting claims of local jurisdiction and 
the rights of the flag. By handling the question along 
these lines we should strengthen the hands not only of 
those who are working in the States for a reasonable 
settlement of this particular issue, but of those who are 
striving to bring the United States into its appropriate 
place in the comity of nations. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LIBERALISM. 


Tue Liberal Party has fallen upon evil times. War and 
the popular frenzies associated with war are destructive 
of the spirit of reasonableness and goodwill in which the 
Liberal idea flourishes ; and the demoralization wrought 
by the late war has been aggravated by the disintegration 
of the party within and by the challenge of a new and 
powerful competitor to the embodiment of much for 
which Liberalism stood in the past. There is no need to 
despair of the ultimate recovery of the Liberal idea to 
effective power in the State. The sharp teaching of neces- 
sity will bring its sane and healing philosophy into the 
mastery of affairs when Philip drunk has become Philip 
sober again. Whether the Liberal Party as it stands 
is to be the efficient instrument of the revival is the real 
question which underlies Mr. J. M. Robertson’s book, 
“Mr. Lloyd George and Liberalism.’’** The answer 
depends on what we regard as the chief aim of the 
Liberal Party. Is that aim to win votes and secure 
office, or is it to set certain ideals of public policy before 
the country and persuade it to wise action for its own 
sake? In other words, is the revival of the Liberal Party 
to be a mere struggle for power or a struggle for 
principles? 

This is the issue involved in the discussion about 
reunion, and Mr. Robertson very truly insists that it 
turns upon the relation of Mr. Lloyd George to the 
Party. Without that consideration there is no reunion 
issue. The Liberal Party is in being, and there is 
neither the will nor the power to prevent anyone joining 


- or rejoining it or working in co-operation with it. 


But the claim of the “ National ’’ Liberals is that they 
shall come back as an organization with their own 
leaders and officers. For them, as Mr. Robertson says, 
“ Reunion means reunion, sooner or later, under the 
leadership of Mr. Lloyd George’’; and behind all the 
dust and smoke of the controversy there lurks the ques- 
tion, “ Will the Liberal Party, either now or later, 
accept as its leader Mr. Lloyd George? ”’ 

The question would not have arisen had not the 
Tories at the Carlton Club meeting destroyed the Coali- 
tion and repudiated Mr. Lloyd George. In so far as he 
can be said to have had any fixed purpose in public 
affairs, the Coalition idea fulfilled that purpose. Since 
1910, when he entered into private negotiations with 
Mr. Balfour for a Coalition deal at the time his chief 
was engaged in a life-and-death struggle over the House 
of Lords, he had coquetted with the idea of a Centre 
Party ; and the war gave him the opportunity of carry- 
ing that idea into effect. Why he was attached to the 
idea I will refer to later. It is enough here to recall the 
means by which he accomplished his purpose—his 
alliance with Lord Northcliffe, through which the mind 
of the public was poisoned against his chief and his 
Liberal colleagues, and the “‘ coupon ’’ election of 1918, 
by which the party was practically extinguished and 
every member of it who had opposed him was hunted 
out of public life. 





* Mr. Lloyd George and Liberalism.” By the Right Hon. J. M. 
Robertson. (Chapman & Dodd. 3s. 6d.) 





Neither at that time nor at any time during the 
four years that covered the miserable story of the 
Coupon Parliament did he contemplate a return to 
Liberalism. He had destroyed the party, and there was 
no intention on his part to attempt to rebuild it. Had 
he not been outwitted by Sir George Younger in 
February, 1922, he would have gone to the country 
then, got a renewal of the Coalition verdict, and con- 
firmed himself in the Premiership for another term of 
years. Even when the end came at the Carlton Club 
last November he was still a Centre Party man, and 
went out with Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Robert Horne with the avowed 
purpose of fighting for the restoration of the Coalition. 
The idea of reunion was not then discussed. It only 
emerged, as a pis aller when it became clear that the 
Centre Party scheme was dead and damned, that the 
Tories would have no more dealings with him, and that 
unless he found refuge in the party he had broken and 
forsaken he would be left without any political future at 
all. That is the plain, indisputable fact behind the 
reunion movement in so far as it is a movement to 
restore Mr. Lloyd George to the leadership of the 
Liberal Party. 

And the question for the Liberal Party is not 
whether reunion per se is a desirable or feasible thing— 
for it is obviously both—but whether it can afford to 
have it brought about in a way which would accomplish 
the “ National ’’ Liberals’ purpose of making Mr. Lloyd 
George leader of the party. It is argued that only by 
reunion on these terms can the Liberal Party recover its 
influence and hope to be restored to power. This is a 
highly doubtful claim. If the object of the Liberal 
Party is merely to win votes and office, it is not at all 
certain that it would be attained by a Lloyd George 
leadership. Such a leadership would not be an asset, 
but a loss. It would bring in Dr. Macnamara and Mr. 
Kellaway and Sir Hamar Greenwood and Mr. Churchill 
—perhaps even Lord Birkenhead in his present unat- 
tached position—but it would drive out. the men who 
believe that Liberalism is something more than a con- 
venient cloak to throw over your shoulders when it is 
wet and discard when it is dry. 

Mr. Robertson does not deny Mr. George’s 
genius as a political strategist, though he rightly doubts 
whether in his present discredited position his arts of 
cajolery and “ gammon’’ have not lost their glamour 
and appeal. The public are tired of the “ wizardry ’’ of 
politics, and are in the mood for plain speech and plain 
action. It was this fact which the Conservatives were 
able to exploit so triumphantly at the last election. 
They had been the chief beneficiaries of the “ wizardry ”’ 
of Mr. George while it still held the audience, but they 
had the wit to see when the audience were becoming 
impatient of the arts and crafts of the performer and 
the necessary ingratitude to hiss him off the stage and 
reap the credit of having interpreted the public sense 
of disillusion and anger. 

Is it likely that in an electoral sense the Liberal 
Party would profit by the adoption of the discarded 
“magic ’’ of the Coalition? Is there anything less likely 
to deceive than wizardry which has been thrice found 
out? Finally, can the Liberal Party possibly benefit by 
taking over the liabilities of the Coalition and making 
itself an accessory after the fact to all the things for 
which Mr. Lloyd George and his late Tory allies were 
responsible? 

But if on the ground of immediate political 
advantage the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George would be 
not a gain but a loss to the Liberal Party, on the higher 
ground of the moral authority and repute of the cause 
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of Liberalism it would be an irreparable blow. If 
Liberalism is to recover its prestige and influence it can 
only be under guidance inspired by qualities in which 
Mr. Lloyd George’s career has shown him to be con- 
spicuously lacking. Take the matter of character. All 
the proudest memories of Liberalism are associated with 
the leadership of men whose political character was above 
reproach, whose probity was unchallenged, whose word 
was unquestioned, whose faithfulness to the cause rose 
higher in the face of discouragement and defeat, and 
whose passion for the public well-being was free from 
all alloy of private consideration—men like Charles James 
Fox, Richard Cobden, Bright, and Gladstone. Tried by 
this test of fundamental political character, is there any 
statesman who has played a great part in the history of 
the country in modern times who has been found so 
wanting as Mr. Lloyd George—anyone who wore fis 
principles so lightly or used them so openly as bait for 
his political hook, whose word was so disregarded, whose 
temper of mind was marked by such startling 
levity and irresponsibility? When, challenged recently 
in the House of Commons with having in 1921 
himself threatened Germany with the invasion of 
the Ruhr, he uttered the one word ‘‘ Bluff,’’ he passed 
his own devastating comment on a career as insincere 
and as characterless as any in the records of Parliament. 

In the next place, the revival of Liberalism calls 
for loyalty in those who serve it. Who will speak of 
loyalty in association with the name of Mr. Lloyd George? 
I do not here allude to his record as a colleague, 
beyond recalling the axiom of Burke, that “ loyalty 
to friendship is no mean foundation for states- 
manship.”’ I refer to loyalty to principle, to party, and 
to Parliamentary government. This loyalty no man has 
regarded so lightly or outraged so deeply as Mr. Lloyd 
George has done. The story of the past eight years is 
the story of the boldest attempt to snatch at personal 
power that our modern annals record. By the ruthless 
overthrow of colleagues, by the destruction of one party 
and the attempt to destroy another, by mobilizing the 
Press at his back and rewarding it for its support by 
a shameless rain of ‘‘ honours,’ and by securing the 
return of a House of Commons pledged to obedience to 
his word and command, he sought to entrench himself in 
a dictatorship that made him independent alike of party 
and of Parliament. The adventure had a phenomenal 
success; but in the end collapsed like a house of cards. 
Will Liberalism profit by giving its author a new spring- 
board for a new adventure? 

Finally, the Liberal Party, for the recovery of its 
power, needs wisdom, prudence, capacity in its leader- 
ship. Would Mr. Lloyd George bring these qualities to 
its service? As the truth about the war is revealed, it 
becomes apparent that the coup of 1916 was the most 
fatal and costly episode of the struggle. That it pro- 
longed the war by a year is a view which no longer rests 
solely on British evidence, but is powerfully supported by 
the admissions of Ludendorff. There is strong ground 
also for believing that it closed the door against a possi- 
bility of peace on just terms which would have spared 
Europe the wreckage of to-day. Of his share in beaevil- 
ling the peace when it came, nothing need be said here. 
The story is all too familiar. It is enough to say that 
what Europe is to-day is due to him more than to any 
other man. The Tories have had the benefit of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership while the newspaper 
legend of his wizardry prevailed. Can the Liberal Party 
afford to take him over when the bubble reputation of 
the war is pricked, when the enormous failure of 


Mr. Lloyd George’s statesmanship in peace and in war is 
common knowledge, and when, in consequence, he has 
ceased to be a political asset and has become the heaviest 
political liability that any party, especially any party 
that claims to rest on a moral basis, can assume? 


A. G. G. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


Mr. Lioyp GeorGe’s speech at the Oxford Union 
seems to show that, for the time being at least, he is 
completely demoralized. His brazen statement, that 
the Allies were in no way bound to construct a peace on 
the basis of the Fourteen Points, has been sufficiently 
exposed by the quotation from the Allies’ own 
declaration given by Mr. Brayshaw in the ‘‘ Man- 





chester Guardian’’ and by Mr. Temperley in the - 


‘““Times.’” Mr. George, in his latest phase, has lost grip 
even of the plausible. It was 4 pity that Mr. Pringle’s 
brilliant speech at Oxford had to precede and not follow 
an oration which simply cried out for someone to tear it 
to pieces. Mr. G. H. Shakespeare, M.P., has made a 
gallant attempt, in a letter to the “ Times,’’ to rescue 
his leader from the discredit which his own recklessness 
inevitably brings upon him. But the explanation offered 
amounts only to this: having made the above statement, 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to make others equally mis- 
leading. 


Tue authority of the House of Commons depends 
mainly upon the quality of its members. The last House 
was notoriously the worst in history; the present is 
perceptibly recovering prestige. The return of Mr. F. D. 
Acland, who upholds the great political traditions of his 
family, will help in this process by strengthening the 
personnel of the Liberal Party. And it is a good thing 
that Mr. Robert Smillie, who has long been a powerful 
influence in the country, should take his place in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Smillie is, perhaps, the biggest personality 
in the Labour Party. His fervour and sincerity make a 
deep impression on all who come in contact with him; 
and he is said to have captivated the House by his 
maiden speech on the “ Land Hunger.’ 


LisERALs would be well advised, however, to do a 
little clear and hard thinking on the subject of the 
Morpeth election. Mr. Smillie’s personality may have 
outweighed his extremism in this not very “ advanced ”’ 
constituency, but it does not account for the enormous 
increase in the Labour vote or the fall in the so-called 
“anti-Labour’’ vote Last year Mr. Cairns polled a 
thousand votes less than the Liberal and Conservative 
combined. Mr. Smillie defeated Mr. Thornborough, 
who is supposed to have had the wholehearted though 
entirely unsolicited support of the local Conservatives, 
by 6,966. It is clear that many voters who supported 
Mr. Thornborough on the last occasion went over to 
Mr. Smillie on this one, as the result of the essentially 
anti-Labour campaign into which Mr. Thornborough 
was drawn, despite the genuine quality of his Liberalism. 
The moral is plain that nothing is more fatal to 
Liberalism, even as an electoral force, than the assump- 
tion of a predominantly anti-Labour attitude. 
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THERE is evidently much inflammable material in 
the University of Oxford. The Vice-Chancellor has 
forbidden a public meeting to be held by the University 
Labour Club, on the ground that Mr. Lansbury was to 
be the principal speaker. The Warden of Wadham 
rescinded his permission to the Building Trades Com- 
mittee to hold a garden party in the grounds of the 
college, as soon as he discovered that Mr. Kirkwood was 
to speak. The Warden’s decision appears to have been 
unqualified, but Dr. Farnell, one of the greatest of our 
unconscious humorists, intimated that he would have no 
objection to the meeting being addressed by Mr. Clynes, 
Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, or Mr. Walsh. We trust that 
these gentlemen will be duly touched, and their posi- 
tion in the Labour Party strengthened, by so striking 
a certificate to their respectability. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lansbury may be even more gratified. 
Whatever importance he and Mr. Kirkwood have 
achieved, it is as nothing to that thus freely thrust upon 
them. 


MassincEer’s ‘‘ Duke of Milan,’’ produced by 
Nigel Playfair in the Hall of Merton College, was pre- 
sented with the boldness usual to revivers of seldom-acted 
plays; but the additions and subtractions practised upon 
the original text caused distinct alterations in the 
sequence planned by the playwright whom this tercenten- 
ary performance celebrated. A prologue, written for the 
occasion in the style of the seventeenth century, was 
amusing but irrelevant, and struck a note of facetious- 
ness foreign to the tone of tragedy. A song at one point 
and a dance at another were introduced without 
authority in the first act. The most violent insertion, 
however, was when, at the remark that Marcelia had 
gone to pray for the Duke, a curtain was drawn for a 
few moments showing Marcelia in church, singing her 
devotions. On the other hand, a whole scene and half 
another, both important in explaining what was even in 
the full version an action needing more explanation, were 
cut from the fourth act; while the few slight 
opportunities for horseplay were expanded into wrestling 
matches. This flagrant cinema technique, the melo- 
dramatic deliveries of the Duke and Francisco, and the 
lackadaisical recitation of the other characters, always 
excepting Marcelia, who gave a superb performance, 
made a direct story into a string of vaguely connected 
episodes. The décor was effective and simple; the music 
very good. In fact, all that was needed was a more 
thorough working together. To call in a producer from 
outside seems a mistake in a place like Oxford. Some- 
one who knew the cast personally and could be with 
them almost all the time for two weeks could produce 
a more alive, if less decorative. performance. Merton 
has much to learn from the Marlowe Society. 


An Old Etonian writes :— 

‘* One should not judge a dress rehearsal too severely, 
but I did not think very much of the Harrow Pageant 
last Saturday. The general scheme did not seem to me 
very intelligent, nor the various scenes either significant 
or dramatic. Some 3,600 performers recited in a large 
and beautiful meadow an unconscionable deal of bad 
verse by eminent ex-Harrovians, which, by the very 
nature of things, could hardly have been inspiring. In 
the prevailing dearth of great dramatic poets, organizers 
of pageants are well counselled to eschew the spoken 
word and rely upon Spectacle—in fact, upon pageant. 





It did not matter, however. The School on the Hill was 
looking her loveliest, and the playing fields were irresis- 
tible. After all a real live cricket-match is more interest- 
ing in 1923 than the ‘ Coming of the Sons of Gumen, 
circ. 550 a.p.’ The school, by convincing batting, 
made the highly creditable score of 250 for 5 wickets 
against a strong Free Foresters team. They are evidently 
a good batting side, and their attack, though it did not 
look very formidable, got the wickets. Everything points 
to a rattling good match at Lord’s. On Saturday, at the 
close of the Pageant, Mr. Churchill will address the 
assembled school on its ideals. Considering the things 
Harrow has said about Mr. Churchill and the things 
Mr. Churchill has said about Harrow, the spectacle 
should be highly diverting. The choice of the Prime 
Minister for Speech Day was far more tactful. For 
Mr. Baldwin has lived up to the oldest and best of his 
school’s traditions by sending his sons to Eton. As I 
straggled off to look for tea, I overheard an optimist 
remarking to his friend, ‘I have just finished off the 
last four ices in the town!’ ”’ 


Houtman Hunt’s “ Scape-Goat’’ and Herkomer’s 
“‘ Last Muster ’’ have made their funeral procession 
through Christie’s Rooms to a final resting-place at the 
Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port Sunlight. Pears’ Soap 
and Monkey Brand, the famous Veterans and the famous 
Goat are happily joined in a common ownership. ‘‘ The 
“ Scape-Goat ’’ was painted nearly seventy years ago at a 
place politely spelt Oosdoom on the shores of the Dead 
Sea, and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1856. The 
history of its price—475 guineas in 1862, 480 guineas in 
1878, a failure to reach its reserve of 2,800 guineas in 
1909, and 4,600 guineas to-day— illustrates how the fall 
in the purchasing power of money over recherché objects 
outbalances waning prestige. ‘‘ The Last Muster ’’ 
(1875) fetched 3,100 guineas, Ford Madox Brown’s 
“Jacopo Foscar’’ (1870) 520 guineas, Burne-Jones’s 
“Green Summer’’ (1868) 380 guineas, Millais’ “ St. 
Agnes Eve ’”’ (1863) 1,500 guineas. 


Tue great British illustrators of the ’sixties and 
’seventies still command their price. But taste has 
turned, and the rich collector, even in England, begins 
to browse in other pastures. At the same sale a small 
sketch in oils by Manet fetched 780 guineas. Messrs. 
Lefévre’s successful exhibition of pictures of the highest 
class by the French masters of the nineteenth century (to 
which, by the way, a fine Manet and a second Daumier 
have been added since the show first opened) has been 
followed this week by a similar show at Messrs. 
Knoedler’s and the exhibition of Manet’s “Le Bon 
Bock’’ by Messrs. Agnew. Unfortunately, the 
Chantrey Fund is not yet available to purchase for the 
National Collections the best work of living Englishmen, 
and the future is dependent on the generosity of sub- 
scribers to such bodies as the ‘‘ Contemporary Art 
Society.’? How much can be done even with small funds 
to secure contemporary works, can be seen at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Society’s recent acquisitions which has just 
opened (for one week only) at Grosvenor House, 32, 
Upper Grosvenor Street. Let the well-disposed, well- 
to-do, send their guineas to Mr. Edward Marsh, the 
“ Buyer ”’ for this year. 


A pIsEasE has broken out in Gloucester, concerning 
the name of which medical opinion is divided, although 
there is unanimity as to its innocuous character. But 
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the comments of the medical correspondent of the 
“Times ’’ are solemn and impressive. ‘“ This mildness,’’ 
he observes, “ should not be allowed to obscure the real 
danger which exists. Smallpox is always smallpox, just 
as a tiger at heart is always a tiger.’’ It is the heart of 
the tiger which is so dangerous; the popular aversion 
from its teeth and claws is merely superstition. Similarly 
it is the name of smallpox which is really dangerous, 
and the fact that patients don’t die from it can be 
disregarded. 
Omicron. 





FRANCE’S NEW EFFORTS TOWARDS 
RECONCILIATION. 


[This article has reached us from a quite unreliable 
correspondent, who is in close touch with some of the 
worst-informed circles on the Continent.—Ep., THE 
Nation AND THE ATHENZEUM. | 


In the event of continued disagreement between the 
Allies, it is not impossible that France may decide to 
act alone, with a view to forcing upon Germany a revised 
treaty. This eventuality has not been overlooked by 
the British authorities, who are closely following 
developments. I learn from a source in which I can 
place no reliance that the following terms would be 
imposed by France. The Reich would be faced with the 
alternatives of accepting without reservation or of seeing 
the French army march into the Baltic Sea. 


1. Germany, in place of a fixed Reparations total, 
to pay the deficits on all future budgets of M. de Last- 
eyrie. (In financial circles in Paris it is questioned 
whether this provision may not be rather too severe. 
Both M. Bérenger and M. Bokanowski are credited with 
alternative proposals.) . 

2. Germany to relinquish all rights, acquired by 
international agreements prior to 1914, over German 
territory. 

3. Germany to agree to be represented on the 
Council of the League of Nations by an impartial 
Frenchman. (M. Gustave Hervé’s name is freely 
mentioned in connection with this post.) 

4. The German frontiers to be fixed from time to 
time by the French army. 


Certain minor stipulations would be included in the 
new treaty :— 


1. The erection in every German town of a statue to 
M. Barthou. (It is understood that, as a concession to 
German susceptibilities, a likeness would not be insisted 
upon, provided the statues were clearly inscribed at the 
base with the words, Louis Barthou, Chairman of the 
Reparations Commission, Germany in Eternal Gratitude.) 

2. The compulsory exhibition in German cinemas 
of a serial film version of M. Viviani’s recent book of 
Mémoires. 

5. All Germans travelling abroad to wear in the 
buttonhole a plaque in terra cotta, representing a 
U-boat torpedoing a hospital ship. 

4. In fulfilment of the disarmament clauses of the 
treaty, Germany to decree that in games of Chess 
played within ten miles of the French frontier other 
pieces shall be substituted: for ‘ castles.”’ 


My informant added that these terms were not yet 
definitive. In some quarters they were regarded as not 
going far enough. This, he said, may be taken to be 
the view of all the Parisian taxi-drivers attached to the 
Levallois depot. 

In the lobbies of the Chamber the prospect of a 
French démarche on the lines which I have indicated is 
eagerly discussed. One deputy, whose name, if I could 
give it, would not be known throughout Europe, was 


heard to remark the other night that ‘‘ where the Tiger 
had failed, the Ass might succeed.’’ This bon mot ran 
round the Palais Bourbon several times. 

Another member, greatly attached to the Entente, 
conversed with me for some time. The English, he 
thought, are apt to forget that 1914 was not the first 
attack on civilization made from across the Rhine. The 
great Roman Empire fell at the hands of hordes which 
‘‘ecame out of Germany.’’ France, declared the 
deputy, in seeking justice for herself to-day, is conscious 
of revenging the Cesars. It is interesting, he added, to 
observe how little German methods of propaganda have 
changed throughout the centuries. There was published 
in Rome a book called Germania, purporting to be by 
a Roman, Tacitus. In this book German virtues were 
imagined and then praised. To anyone who knows the 
boche the fake is obvious. The book was dictated by a 
Berlin professor. This man, Tacitus, was duped. The 
same deputy pointed out that the French armies, under 
the great national defender, Napoleon, had to march as 
far as Moscow to make certain of security. He could not 
say how much further they might not have to march for 
the same object now. France, he emphasized, seeks 
nothing but security. 

This morning I consulted American opinion. The 
gentleman to whom I was speaking is well known at 
Margaret’s. He was brought over in the latter days 
of the Great War to chaperon his daughter, doing 
hospital work in the Loire district. He keeps closely in 
touch with affairs at home through the media of Life 
and Harper’s Bazar, of both of which he is a constant 
reader. His views may be taken to represent American 
opinion in Paris. 

He agreed that the situation was complex and grave. 
He believed that America, who had sent. her sons across 
the water, could not long keep aloof from European 
affairs. In the event of a new war, he assured me, 
American armament firms will come to the aid of Europe 
to the utgost of their capacity. 

The danger of the French programme to peace and 
economic reconstruction is widely appreciated in British 
diplomatic circles. It is believed to be important to 
make clear to France that British policy is not dictated 
by leniency for Germany. Great Britain is quite pre- 
pared to kill every German now living, and would con- 
sider herself perfectly justified in so doing by what 
happened between 1914 and 1918. But she insists that 
they should be killed legally and with proper regard to 
the laws of political economy. 

It is hoped that a timely intervention by the League 
of Nations may avert the worst consequences of French 
policy, while assuring to France her legitimate claims. 
Lord Robert Cecil is said to have under consideration a 
plan whereby the whole administration of Germany 
should be handed over to the League of Nations, which 
would then guarantee to France the payment of Repara- 
tions as well as security against aggression. French 
opinion is still hostile to this accommodation. But 
friends of the League believe that, by arranging that 
only France should be represented on the Committee 
of the League charged with the administration of 
Germany, opinion in France might be won over to this 
liberal plan. They point out that the worst enemies 
of the League, and so of peace, are those who seek to 
limit the application of its international ideal by insist- 
ing on too rigid and academic forms. 

The situation is undoubtedly difficult. I cannot be 
optimistic. Feeling everywhere is very uncertain. But 
it is considered that the issue will finally depend on the 
sense of humour of Europe. 


J. B. B. 
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IN AN 


ALPINE VILLAGE 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS. 


Ir rains. 

It has rained ever since our arrival in this green 
Alpine village; rained not heavily but with a grim 
Scotch persistence—the kind of drizzle that will tempt 
some old Aberdonian, sitting unconcernedly in soaking 
grass by the wayside, to lqaok up and remark: “ The roads 
is something saft.’’ Are we going to have a menth of 
Landregen, as they call it? No matter. Anything for 
fresh air; anything to escape from the pitiless blaze of 
the South, and from those stifling nights when your 
bedroom grows into a furnace, its walls exuding inwardly 
all the fiery beams they have sucked up during the 
endless hours of noon. Let it rain! 

Little I thought ever to become a guest in this 
tavern, familiar as it is to me from olden days. They 


‘have made us extremely comfortable. Nothing is amiss, 


nothing lacking. Our rooms are large and well furnished. 
Certain preliminary operations were, of course, necessary 
in regard to the beds. Away first of all with the 
Keilpolster, that triangular horror; away next with the 
plumeau, another invention of the devil. And breakfast 
always up here please, for both of us, in my room, at 
half-past seven ; seeing that work begins at eight sharp. 
Not less than a litre of milk for my friend, and two 
eggs; he is a milk-and-egg maniac. I am past, his stage, 
though still young enough to revel in that delicious 
raspberry jelly. Why is it almost unknown in England? 

On one side of my room hangs an oleograph which 
depicts a gay sportsman aiming at some chamois from 
behind a tree at twenty-five yards’ distance; such luck 
never came my way. The picture on the further side is 
still more suggestive—three roe-deer, hotly pursued. by 
a dachshund ; a pug-dog would have an equal chance of 
success. Cheerful pictures of this king should hang in 
every room. [I shall look at them whenever I feel 
jaundiced. Our tavern, by the way, is famous for its 
dachshunds. They have a couple of thoroughbreds, 
with faces like orchids, who eat and sleep most of the 
day and whose descendants are rapidly stocking the 
neighbourhood. Their numerous progeny drop in for a 
visit from the furthest villages, and are coldly received 
by the parents. Just now the gentleman is asleep, and 
his spouse, not for the first time, indulging in an 
agitated flirtation with one of her own remote descen- 
dants who has not yet found a home for himself: a very 
bad example to the rest of us. 

Through the silvery curtain of drizzle I glance east- 
wards and recognize the old, old view, the earliest that 
ever greeted my eyes; for our nursery windows, up 
yonder, looked also towards the rising sun; and once, not 
in the day, but late at night, I was lifted out of bed and 
placed on the window-sill to behold a wondrous thing— 
the sky all a-glitter with livid rays. This aurora borealis is 
my first memory of life, and the apparition must have 
been recorded in the newspapers of the day, since it was 
the only ‘“ Nordlicht’’ ever seen, to my knowledge, in 
the country ; the vexed question, therefore, of a man’s 
earliest memory could be settled, so far as I am con- 
cerned, if one had the energy to hunt up the files. 
There, confronting me on its hillock, stands the church, 
with red-topped steeple. During the war the authorities 
carried off the four bells to be melted down; three new 
ones have since been purchased at Innsbruck. They 
chime pleasantly enough, but not quite the same as of 
yore. One would like to hear the old ones again, for 
memory’s sake, after all these years. How blithely they 


used to tremble on the air at midday while one roamed 
about the hills at the back of the house. And how one 
rushed down to be in time for luncheon, seated on a fir- 
branch—an excellent method of progression on steep, 
slippery meadows, provided there be no stones or wasps’ 
nests on the track. One day, long ago, we three slid in 
this fashion and at a breathless speed down the never- 
ending slopes of the Furkla alp above Bludenz. 
Nothing happened till about half-way, when the eldest 
felt a jolt, a slight cavity in the ground, and called out 
to me to beware. It was too late; I was pitched in and 
out again. My sister, who followed, carrying less weight, 
came to rest there. The cavity was a wasps’ nest. Eight 
stings... . 

And the church is backed by a mountain called 
Hoher Frassen ; even at this distance one can detect a 
belt: of green stretching across its middle near the scat- 
tered houses of Ludescherberg ; wonderful, what manure 
will do! Everybody goes up the Hoher Frassen (vulgo 
Pfannenknecht) on account of the view, which is 
remarkable considering its low elevation of not even two 
thousand metres ; though, personally, if one must climb 
places like this, I should prefer the Mondspitze or Hoch- 
gerach. You can ascend in early morning from Bludenz 
or anywhere else, catch a glimpse of the Rhine and Lake 
Constance and snow peaks innumerable—of half this 
small province of Vorarlberg, in fact—and be home 
again in time for a late luncheon. Near the top is the 
now inevitable hut for the convenience of fat tourists. 
Cows pasture about the summit among the Alpine roses 
and dwarf pines.* Here, at the right season, you may 
capture as many Apollo butterflies ay you please. A 
little boy and girl, scrambling homeward one day from 
this summit, dislodged with infinite trouble a huge 
boulder, and, while somebody was not looking, sent it 
on a career of delirious leaps down the incline above 
Raggal village. Such was its momentum after a couple 
of hundred yards that it went clean through a hay-hut, 
empty but solid, tossing its wooden blocks into the air as 
if they were feathers. The destruction of some poor 
peasant’s property was considered a great joke. We 
laughed over it for weeks and weeks. 

On the other side of our valley one can discern, 
despite the rain, those peaks of the Rhetikon group. 
They have been powdered with freshly fallen snow almost 
down ‘to the Kloster alp, where cows are grazing at this 
moment. The Kloster alp, on which I have passed many 
nights with no companion save a rifle, is for ever 
memorable in my annals as being the spot where, at the 
age of six, I smoked my first cigar. We were on an 
excursion, and somebody—the little Dr. Zimmermann, 
I daresay, the playful veterinary surgeon—gave me, 
doubtless at my repeated and urgent solicitation, a long, 
black Virginia, a so-called rat’s tail, the strongest weed 
manufactured by the Austrian Government. Delighted 
with my luck, I puffed through an inch or so. Then, 
without any warning, death and darkness compassed 
me about. Death and darkness! The world was turned 
inside out; so was I. Not for several weeks did I try 
tobacco again ; this time only a cigarette and in a more 





® Called “Latchen” hereabouts, because they are “ gelegt’— 
pressed earthwards by winter snows; or else by the old Rilstic 
name of “ Zuondra” which we sometimes twist into “ Sonderinen.” 
They are more generally known as “ Legféhren.” These groves of 
Pinus pumilio deserve careful protection; they shield the meadows 
below from the devastating effects of cloud-bursts in the upper 
regions, from stone-cataracts, and—by welding all successive snow- 
falls into that first one which lies anchored among their twisted 
limbs—from avalanches. 
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appropriate locality ; even that made me rather unhappy. 
Here, on the cliffs just above the Kloster alp, you used 
to be able to gather a bouquet of edelweiss with your 
eyes shut, so to speak; here, among the tumbled frag- 
ments of rock further on, was a numerous colony of 
marmots. Never, in my bloodthirstiest days, had I the 
heart to shoot one of these frolicsome beasts, whose 
settlements are scattered over most of our mountains at 
the proper elevation. They call them “ Burmentli’’ in 
our dialect—a pungent variety of Alemannic—and the’ 

fat is supposed to cure every ill that flesh is heir to; 
is chiefly on account of this fat that they have been 
persecuted in all parts of the Alps, and exterminated in 
not a few. Their cheery whistle carries half a mile; if 
you sit perfectly motionless they will creep out of their 
burrows, one by one, and frisk and gambol around you. 
Once, at Christmas, a hunter brought me a hibernating 
marmot which he had taken, with its whole family, out 
of winter quarters. I put it, drowsy but half-awake, 
into a cold room, where it immediately rolled itself 
under a bundle of hay. There it slept, week after week. 
A marmot in this condition is cold to the touch but not 
altogether stiff, and Professor Mangili calculated long 
ago that during the whole of its six months’ lethargy it 
respires only 71,000 times (awake, 72,000 times in two 
days)—a veritable death-in-life! Mine displayed no 
resentment at being aroused now and then in a warm 
room ; indeed, it behaved with exemplary meekness, and 
allowed itself to be pinched or caressed or carried about, 
but preferred sleeping and always seemed to say, in the 
words of the poet’s sluggard, “ You have waked me too 
soon! I must slumber again.’’ When summer came 
round we took it back to its old home where it trotted 
off without a word of thanks, as if the past experiences 
in our valley had been nothing but a silly dream. 





LATITIA PILKINGTON. 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


Can you imagine a very extraordinary cross between 
Moll Flanders and Lady Ritchie, between a rolling and 
rollicking woman of the town and a lady of breeding 
and refinement? Letitia Pilkington (1712-1759) was 
something of the sort—shady, shifty, adventurous, and 
yet, like Thackeray’s daughter, like Miss Mitford, like 
Madame de Sévigné and Jane Austen and Maria Edge- 
worth, so imbued with the old traditions of her sex that 
she wrote, as ladies talk, to give pleasure. Throughout 
her Memoirs, three little volumes, printed by Peter 
Hoey in Dublin, MDCCLXXVI., we can never forget 
that it is her wish to entertain, her unhappy fate to 
sob. Dabbing her eyes and controlling her anguish, she 
begs us to forgive an odious breach of manners which 
only the suffering of a lifetime, the intolerable persecu- 
tions of Mr. P. n, the malignant, she must say the 
h h, spite of Lady C t can excuse. For who 
should know better than the Earl of Killmallock’s great- 
granddaughter that it is the part of a lady to hide her 
sufferings? Thus Letitia is in the great tradition of 
English women of letters. It is her duty to entertain ; 
it is her instinct to conceal. Still, though her room near 
the Royal Exchange is threadbare, and the table is 
spread with old play-bills instead of a cloth, and the 
butter is served in a shoe, and Mr. Worsdale has used 
the teapot to fetch small beer that very morning, still 
she presides, still she entertains. Her language is a 


trifle coarse, perhaps. But who taught her English? 
The great Doctor Swift. 











In all her wanderings, which were many, and in her 
failings, which were great, she looked back to those 
early Irish days when Swift had pinched her into pro- 
priety of speech. He had beaten her for fumbling at 
a drawer: he had daubed her cheeks with burnt 
cork to try her temper; he had bade her pull off her 
shoes and stockings and stand against the wainscot and 
let him measure her. At first she had refused. Then 
she had yielded. ‘“ Why,’’ said the Dean, “I suspected 
you had either broken Stockings or foul toes, and in 
either case should have delighted to expose you.’’ Three 
foot two inches was all she measured, he declared, 
though, as Letitia complained, the weight of Swift’s 
hand on her head had made her shrink to half her size. 
But she was foolish to complain. Probably she owed 
her intimacy to that very fact—she was only three foot 
two. Swift had lived a lifetime among the giants; now 
there was a charm in dwarfs. He took the little 
creature into his library. ‘“‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I have 
brought you here to show you all the Money I got when 
I was in the Ministry, but don’t steal any of it.’ ‘I 
won’t, indeed, Sir,’ said I; so he-opened a Cabinet, and 
showed me a whole parcel of empty drawers. ‘ Bless 
me,’ says he, ‘the Money is flown.’’’ There was a 
charm in her surprise; there was a charm in her 
humility. He could beat her and bully her, make her 
shout when he was deaf, force her husband to drink the 
lees of the wine, pay their cab fares, stuff guineas into 
a piece of gingerbread, and relent surprisingly, as if 
there were something grimly pleasing to him in the 
thought of so foolish a midget setting up to have a life 
and a mind of her own. For with Swift she was herself. 
It was the effect of his genius. She had to pull off her 
stockings if he told her to. So, though his satire terrified 
her, and she found it highly unpleasant to dine at the 
Deanery and see him watching, in the great glass which 
hung before him for that purpose, the butler stealing 
beer at the sideboard, she knew that it was a privilege 
to walk with him in his garden, to hear him talk of 
Mr. Pope and quote Hudibras ; and then be hustled back 
in the rain to save coach hire, and then to sit chatting 
in the parlour with Mrs. Brent, the housekeeper, about 
the Dean’s oddity and charity, and how the sixpence he 
saved on the coach he gave to the lame old man who sold 
gingerbread at the corner, while the Dean dashed up 
the front stairs and down the back so violently that she 
was afraid he would fall and hurt himself. 

But memories of great men are no infallible specific. 
They fall upon the race of life like beams from a light- 
house. They flash, they shock, they reveal, they vanish. 
To remember Swift was of little avail to Letitia when 
the troubles of life came thick about her. Mr. Pilkington 
left her for Widow W—rr—n. Her father—her dear 
father—died. The sheriff’s officers insulted her. She was 
deserted in an empty house with two children to provide 
for. The tea chest was secured, the garden gate locked, 
and the bills left unpaid. And still she was young and 
attractive and gay, with an inordinate passion for 
scribbling verses and! an incredible hunger for reading 
books. It was this that was her undoing. The book was 
fascinating and the hour late. The gentleman would 
not lend it, but would stay till she had finished. They 
sat in her bedroom. It was highly indiscreet, she owned. 
Suddenly twelve watchmen broke through the kitchen 
window, and Mr. Pilkington appeared with a cambric 
handkerchief tied about his neck. Swords were drawn 
and heads broken. As for her excuse, how could one 
expect Mr. Pilkington and the twelve watchmen -to 
believe that? Only reading! Only sitting up late to 
finish a new book! Mr. Pilkington and the watchmen 
interpreted the situation as such men would. But lovers 
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of learning, she is persuaded, will understand her pas- 
sion and deplore its consequences. 

And now what was she to do? Reading had played 
her false, but still she could write. Ever since she 
could form her letters, indeed, she had written, with 
incredible speed and considerable grace, odes, addresses, 
apostrophes to Miss Hoadley, to the Recorder of Dublin, 
to Dr. Delville’s place in the country. “ Hail, happy 
Delville, blissful seat! ’’ ‘Is there a man whose fixed 
and steady gaze——’’—the verses flowed without the 
slightest difficulty on the slightest occasion. Now, there- 
fore, crossing to England, she set up, as her advertise- 
ment had it, to write letters upon any subject, except 
the law, for twelve pence ready money, and no trust 
given. She-lodged opposite White’s Chocolate House, 
and there, in the evening, as she watered her flowers 
on the leads, the noble gentlemen in the window across 
the road drank her health, sent her over a bottle of 
burgundy ; and later she heard old Colonel crying, 
“Poke after me, my lord, poke after me,’’ as he 
shepherded the D of M—lb—gh up her dark stairs. 
That lovely gentleman, who honoured his title by wear- 
ing it, kissed her, complimented her, opened his pocket- 
book, and left her with a banknote for fifty pounds upon 
Sir Francis Child. Such tributes stimulated her pen to 
astonishing outbursts of impromptu gratitude. If, on 
the other hand, a gentleman refused to buy or a lady 
hinted impropriety, this same flowery pen writhed and 
twisted in agonies of hate and vituperation. “ Had I 
said that your F r died Blaspheming the Almighty,”’ 
one of her accusations begins, but the end is unprint- 
able. Great ladies were accused of every depravity, and 
the clergy, unless their taste in poetry was above 
reproach, suffered an incessant castigation. Mr. Pil- 
kington, she never forgot, was a clergyman. 

Slowly but surely the Earl of Killmallock’s great- 
granddaughter descended in the social scale. From St. 
James’s Street and its noble benefactors she migrated 
to Green Street to lodge with Lord Stair’s valet-de- 
chambre and his wife, who washed for persons of dis- 
tinction. She, who had dallied with dukes, was glad for 
company’s sake to take a hand at quadrille with foot- 
men and laundresses and Grub Street writers, who, as 
they drank porter, sipped green tea, and smoked 
tobacco, told stories of the utmost scurrility about their 
masters and mistresses. The spiciness of their conversa- 
tion made amends for the vulgarity of their manners. 
From them Letitia picked up those anecdotes of the 
great which sprinkled her pages with dashes and served 
her purpose when subscribers failed and landladies grew 
insolent. Indeed, it was a hard life—to trudge to 
Chelsea in the snow wearing nothing but a chintz gown 
and be put off with a beggarly half-crown by Sir Hans 
Sloane; next to tramp to Ormond Street and extract 
two guineas from the odious Dr. Meade, which, in her 
glee, she tossed in the air and lost in a crack of the 
floor ; to be insulted by footmen ; to sit down to a dish 
of boiling water because her landlady must not guess 
that a pinch of tea was beyond her means. Twice on 
moonlight nights, with the lime trees in ‘flower, she 
wandered in St. James’s Park and contemplated suicide 
in Rosamond’s Pond. Once, musing among the tombs 
in Westminster Abbey, the door was locked on her, and 
she had to spend the night in the pulpit wrapped in a 
carpet from the Communion Table to protect herself 
from the assaults of rats. “I long to listen to the 
young-ey’d cherubims!’’ she exclaimed. But a very 
different fate was in store for her. In spite of Mr. 
Colley Cibber, and Mr. Richardson, who supplied her 
first with gilt-edged notepaper and then with baby linen, 
those harpies, her landladies, after drinking her ale, 











devouring her lobsters, and failing often for years at a 
time to comb their hair, succeeded in driving Swift’s 
friend, and the Earl’s great-granddaughter, to be 
imprisoned with common debtors in the Marshalsea. 

Bitterly she cursed her husband, who had made her 
a lady of adventure instead of what nature intended, 
“a harmless household dove.’’ More and more wildly 
she ransacked her brains for anecdotes, memories, 
scandals, views about the bottomless nature of the sea, 
the inflammable character of the earth—anything that 
would fill a page and earn her a guinea. She remem- 
bered that she had eaten plovers’ eggs with Swift. 
“Here, Hussey,’ said he, “is a Plover’s egg. King 
William used to give crowns apiece for them. .. .” 
Swift never laughed, she remembered. He used to suck 
in his cheeks instead of laughing. And what else could 
she remember? A great many gentlemen, a great many 
landladies ; how the window was thrown up when her 
father died, and her sister came downstairs, laughing, 
with the sugar-basin. All had been bitterness and 
struggle, except that she had loved Shakespeare, known 
Swift, and kept through all the shifts and shades of an 
adventurous career a gay spirit, something of a lady’s 
breeding, and the gallantry which, at the end of her 
short life, led her to crack her joke and enjoy her duck 
with death at her heart and duns at her pillow. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MR. ASQUITH AND INDUSTRIAL POLICY. 


Sm,—Your correspondents, “ Independent Liberal” and 
Mr. Harold Storey, have presented two points of view. May 
I, as an ardent Liberal who has contested four elections, 
mention a third aspect ? 

The Liberal Party stands for Free Trade. The last time 
this issue was clearly before the electors was in 1906. Free 
Trade versus Tariffing had been fully discussed for three 
years, and no other important question overshadowed this 
vital matter. The vote was decisive. The largest Liberal 
majority ever known. 

We have now a Protectionist Parliament, because other 
issues have appeared more urgent to the electors. 

If the industrial policy of Parliament was submitted to 
the electors as a clear issue, and no other question dominated 
the parties, there is no doubt that an enormous majority of 
members would be elected who were in favour of freedom 
in our country for all our industries from Government inter- 
ference. 

The country would decide that employers and employed, 
Capitalists, Co-operators, Trade Unionists, Socialists, and 
Individualists should each be free to do the best they could 
for themselves. 


Freedom in Foreign Trade. 
Freedom in Home Trade, 


That is the real Liberal programme, and the only one which 
will secure victory for the party, and prosperity for the 
nation. 

The programme of industrial interference by a special 
industrial Parliament and Ministers of State, propounded at 
Nottingham and accepted at Newcastle by the National 
Liberal Federation, has never been discussed by that 
federation. A number of most important propositions, drawn 
up by Mr. Masterman, were officially printed and rammed 
through the meetings by the Chairmen. There were at least 
ten resolutions of vital importance to be passed at Notting- 
ham and the same number at Newcastle. About two or three 
hours were allowed for the ten resolutions, the mover and 
seconder were allowed fifteen to twenty minutes each to 
advocate their proposals, but no opposer was allowed more 
than five minutes. It is ridiculous to speak of that as dis- 
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cussion. Any one of the proposals would have taken in 
Parliament, ten days for second reading and forty days in 
Committee, each day seven hours, provided there was no 
obstruction, to discuss the matter fairly. 

Mr. Asquith has been asked to father this programme. 
He has my deepest sympathy. If he rejects the programme 
he will be abused by a section (entirely ignorant of British 
industry) of electioneering wire-pullers. If he accepts it 
and pushes it forward with much earnestness, his conduct 
will tend to drive out of the party many lovers of industrial 
freedom. Precisely those men who have been the backbone 
of the Liberal Party will find themselves unable to support 
him.—Yours, &c., ‘nautical. 





TAXATION OF BETTING. 

Sir,—When I received my copy of your issue of the 23rd 
instant, I had a feeling of elation on seeing that you devoted 
an article to the betting-tax controversy, and I thought that 
a paper of Tue Nation anp THE ATHENZUM’S standing 
would condemn in fine style this latest suggestion of the 
Tory Government. You can imagine my disappointment and 
surprise when reading this article, to find in the first para- 
graph a statement to the effect, that as the amount expended 
on betting was so large that it could not be increased by the 
legalizaton of betting, the objection to a tax on betting on 
the moral basis was, therefore, invalid. In thinking over 
this statement, I came to the conclusion that though you 
thought a tax on betting could not be objected to on moral 
grounds, you were of the view that the practice of betting 
itself was morally wrong. If this assumption is correct I 
should like to attempt to prove by means of a simple 
comparison that not only betting, but a tax on betting, is a 
moral wrong. Under the existing English laws, stealing, 
and in most circumstances, betting, are regarded as crimes ; 
also the act of receiving stolen goods is a crime. I therefore 
beg to suggest that the Government, by receiving money 
gained through betting—thus receiving the fruits of ille- 
gality—would be committing a crime in the eyes of our 
legislators who passed the betting and larceny laws. Surely 
an act which our forefathers would have regarded as a crime, 
is even in these days a moral wrong. In conclusion, allow 
me to suggest that Tue Nation anp THE ATHEN&UM, instead 
of partially supporting the scheme for a tax on betting, 
should oppose it with all its power; and while the subject 
is in the foreground of the public mind, should demand that 
all betting be made illegal, and the existing Betting and 
Gaming Laws be more strictly enforced.—Yours, &Xc., 


ALLAN Rovy.e. 
Stockport. 


June 25th, 1923. 


Sir,—While one appreciates the logic of your article 
in your issue of June 23rd, on the taxation of betting, one 
cannot but feel that some premises are left out of the 
syllogism and some considerations misrepresented. Betting 
is not only a luxury, as jewellery, parks, elaborate service 
are. It is also a vice, in that it tends to disintegrate a man’s 
moral nature by substituting reliance on chance for that 
on work in the production of wealth; in excess (as it is at 
the present time) it undermines individual industry, and 
will bring our economic structure to ruin. Further, to 
legalize it (instead of restraining it by law) will cause the 
creation of immense vested interests for exploiting this vice, 
similar to those which support the drink evil ; gambling will 
become an established institution, apparently maintaining, 
while it is destroying, the economy of the State; the people, 
blinded as to its true nature, will lose vision and perish. 
It is not worthy of a great nation that it should exploit the 
vices of society because they happen to have become wide- 
spread. Already the Exchequer receives upwards of £60 
millions from duties on alcohol ; it now looks for £10 millions 
from gambling—and, of course, hopes that these figures 
will grow! Could the Empire rest on foundations less 
secure ?—Yours, &c., 


W. Strantey ANDERTON. 


THE DOMESTIC SERVICE INQUIRY. 

Sir,—The paragraph in your current issue relating to 
the Domestic Service Inquiry must have struck many of your 
regular readers as falling below your usual level of dignified 
and considered comment. The nature of the evidence heard 
inevitably included some that was irrelevant and much that 
lent itself to ridicule. The haste of the Press to seize upon 
this can, however, only be regarded as an effort on the part 
of a privileged class to postpone a new situation which it 
lacks the courage to face. In reality many aspects of the 
life of a domestic servant lend themselves more to tragedy 
than to ridicule, and will do so as long as employers can 
impose upon their servants standards in work, comfort, 
leisure, and freedom which they would not tolerate them- 
selves and which their employees are, owing to their isola- 
tion, less able than their fellow-workers to resist. As for 
Councillor Jessie Stephen, she will doubtless be well able to 
supply you with the information you desire; and one can 
only regret that your contributor has lacked opportunities 
for observing her splendid pioneer work in this field. Others 
more forturate can rejoice that, partly owing to Miss 
Stephen’s efforts, the parlourmaid has anticipated the foot- 
man in revolting against a uniform which is derogatory to 
both, because it expresses not the dignity and satisfaction of 
the worker in his work, but the aspirations of his employer 
towards a social status based upon pecuniary culture.— 
Yours, &c., 


Enip CHARLES. 
Norwich, June 23rd. 


BEN JONSON. 

Sir,—In some interesting remarks on Ben Jonson in 
Tue Nation anp Toe ATHEN&ZUM of June 23rd—with which 
I am otherwise in accord—I observe that you refer to me as 
seeming to have praised Jonson “ apologetically.” My article 
was intended as a “defence” only in so far as I believed 
Jonson’s reputation—as evidenced by manuals of literature, 
such as you yourself quote—was a misrepresentation ; and 
in this belief, I should imagine, you concur. And theoreti- 
cally I agree that the only “defence” necessary for Jonson 
is to “tell people to read him.” But this is equally the 
only defence necessary for a number of other writers; and 
a great deal depends on the persuasiveness of the way in 
which one tells people to read them. But if any defence, 
further than an oracular invitation to the public to read an 
author, implies that the author defended is weak or vulner- 
able, then my paper on Jonson was by no means intended 
as a defence or an apology. On the contrary, Jonson seems 
to me to have a particularly strong position.—Yours, &c., 

4 T. 8. Extor. 
9, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W. 1. 
June 23rd, 1923. 





POETRY 


BEAUTY THE PILGRIM. 


Beauty the Pilgrim 
Carries no purse ; 
He pays his needs 
With a snatch of verse ; 
He mends his coat, 
And cobbles his shoes, 
With a song, with a dream, with a thread 
Of the world’s good news. 


Beauty the Pilgrim 
Came to my door; 
But I was busy 
Counting my store ; 
And when I looked up 
Where day had shone, 
My store was withered away 
And Beauty gone. 
; GERALD GouLp. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


LONDON TOWN. 


THERE are two kinds of knowledge which give one 
exquisite and never failing pleasure: the most prosaic- 
ally useful and the most completely useless knowledge. 
1 know two knots, one which ties up a page of type and 
the other a brown paper parcel with incredible efficiency, 
and the knowledge of them, whenever I use them, gives 
me a glow of self-satisfaction. On the other hand I 
always feel the same glow when I walk down Gutter 
Lane near Cheapside, for I hug the absolutely useless 
knowledge that Gutter Lane was originally called 
Guthron Lane, and that the name therefore dates back 
over one thousand years to Guthrum the Viking, who 
held London in the year 878. I shall never under any 
circumstances be able to put to any conceivable use 
the knowledge connecting Gutter Lane with that 
ancient Dane who was defeated by King Alfred, but 
this piece of utterly useless information and others 
like it please because they enter with a flash of imagina- 
tion a life, for the most part, devoted to tying 
up brown paper parcels. The Greeks were the first 
people to feel and appreciate this passion for useless 
knowledge, and Aristotle in the first book of the 
‘‘ Metaphysics ’”’ says that, if God had been envious, he 
would have ‘‘ reserved ’’ it, for it is in a peculiar sense 
his property, precious and divine. To Aristotle and 
Plato useless knowledge was the fabric which produced 
Wisdom and originated from wonder. As to its origin, 
they were, I think, wrong, for the pleasures of useless 
knowledge consist not so much in the satisfaction of 
the sense of wonder or of curiosity as in the fact that it 
releases the imagination, transports one from Gutter 
Lane and brown paper parcels to an imaginary London 
of Guthrum the Viking. 


* * *® 


THERE must be an immense number of people who 
share my passion for useless knowledge about London. 
In the last two or three weeks the following books have 
been published :— 

‘« Historic Streets of London.”” By L. & A. 

Russan. (Simpkin, 3s. 6d.) 

‘‘ London and Westminster in History and 


Literature.” By W. Marston Acres. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 
‘* Queer Things about-London.’’ By Charles 


G. Harper. (Palmer, 7s. 6d.) 

‘« The London of Dickens.’’ By Walter Dexter. 
(Palmer, 6s.) 

‘‘ London, Its Origin and Early Develop- 
ment.’’ By William Page. (Constable, 14s.) 


I have read or browsed in these five books with the 
greatest possible satisfaction, for they are simply 
packed with facts not a single one of which can be of 
any conceivable use to anyone. For connoisseurs of 
useless knowledge I must say a word or two about them 
in detail. Mr. Page’s book stands a little apart from 
the others. It is a very learned work, and is really an 
admirable history of Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
London. Now learning and history do not strictly fall 
within the category of knowledge about which I am 
writing, for they can be perverted to such useful pur- 
poses as the passing of examinations or the acquisi- 
tion of a professorial chair. The other four books 
satisfy the most rigorous tests of uselessness, but, as a 
matter of personal taste, I very much prefer those of 
Mr. and Mrs. Russan and Mr. Acres to those of 
Mr. Harper and Mr. Dexter. The first two, which are 
curiously similar, are, in my opinion, models of what 
this kind of book should be. They consist of lists of 
London streets (Mr. and Mrs. Russan prefer alphabetical 
and Mr. Acres geographical order), and against each 
street is baldly set down certain information. Thus you 
open “ Historic Streets of London ’”’ and read :— 


“Lams’s Conpuir Srreet, Horsorn, W.C.1.— 
Derives its name from one William Lamb, an ancient 


clothworker, who erected a water conduit on its site in 
1577. This was taken down in 1746. In the reign of 
Queen Anne Lamb’s Conduit Fields formed a favourite 
promenade fér the citizens of London. (Jesse’s London, 
vol. iii., p. 125.)”’ 


Or you open ‘‘ London and Westminster ’’ and read :— 


‘‘ ALDWYycH.—So called from the village of Aldwic, 
where a colony of Danes dwelt in the tenth century.”’ 


This bald cataloguic method is, I think, the right way 
to impart useless knowledge. The authors of these 
two books have correctly seen that I am not interested 
in what they have to say about the facts; what I want 
is the bare fact that the Aldwych known to me is the 
village Aldwic where the Danes lived a thousand years 
ago—the rest should be left to my imagination. But 
Mr. Harper and Mr. Dexter pursue another course. 
Mr. Harper’s book is full of these kinds of facts, but he 
“‘ writes them up ”’ into a book which the weaker wor- 
shippers of useless knowledge will enjoy, but which the 
sternly orthodox will regret. Mr. Dexter’s straying 
from the right path is a little different. Each of his 
chapters is an itinerary through some London streets, 
the object being to ‘‘ review in fancy or in reality the 
London sites and scenes made famous by Dickens.’’ To 
my austere taste Mr. Dexter comes perilously near try- 
ing to make useless knowledge serve a useful purpose. 


* * * 


UseE.Ess knowledge about London and the names of 
its streets is peculiarly exciting to the imagination. 
Anyone can see the romance in a ‘‘ rose-red city half as 
old as Time,’’ but the antiquity of London is something 
peculiar to itself. On the surface of its buildings 
London is not an ancient city, like Athens, Rome, 
Ravenna, or even some of the medieval towns of 
Germany, but if anyone with the help of such books as 
those mentioned above take the trouble to look beneath 
the surface, he will find that London is permeated by 
the past. Ruins and very ancient buildings seem to me 
pieces of dead history, preserved like museum specimens 
to be gaped at by tourists in the middle of a modern 
town. The Acropolis and the Colosseum do not make 
Athens and Rome old. But the tenacious and perverse 
conservatism of the Englishman, who refuses ever com- 
pletely to let go of anything in the past, has managed to 
build into London a peculiarly living antiquity. For 
me the past is more alive in Gutter Lane than it is in 
the Acropolis, because for a thousand years the name of 
Guthrum has persisted in the minds and speech of the 
people living there. And the antiquity of Guthrum 
Lane becomes still more alive, real, and human, 
because it is called Gutter Lane; because the 
Englishman, as he has done so often with his 
laws and his British Constitution, has taken a 
bit of the past, altered a letter or two, and embodied 
it, as something which he can use and understand, in 
his everyday life. I am glad that Londoners call that 
street Gutter Lane, and that not one in ten thousand 
among them have ever heard of Guthrum the Dane. 
The whole of London, and particularly, of course, the 
City, is permeated by such half-forgotten, half- 
remembered history. Fifteen hundred years ago the 
culverts in the Roman wall through which the River 
Walbrook flowed were blocked up, and converted the 
ground just outside the wall into a swamp or “‘ moor ’’ ; 
it is fifteen centuries since the Romans evacuated 
London, over three centuries since the Walbrook dis- 
appeared from the view of Londoners, and two centuries 
since the swamps were built over—but Moorfields, Moor- 
gate, and Walbrook still persist in the heart of London. 


Lronarp WooLrF. 
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REVIEWS 


A STORY-TELLER’S DRAMA. 
The Apostle: a Drama, By Grorcr Moore. (Heinemann. 
21s.) 

Tus later books of Mr. George Moore are not dramatic— 
they are anything rather than dramatic. When he tells a 
story he tells it as though every detail were of exactly equal 
importance with every other ; he tells it as though he hardly 
wished you to notice any difference between the sentence in 
which the hero opens his umbrella and that in which he 
ravishes the heroine. To be sober in phrasing, to be evenly 
low-toned, to be conversational without being jerky, to be 
literary without being smart—but above all to be patiently 
and scrupulously dull, with an endless monotony like the 
dribble of a half-turned tap: such may seem to be the aim 
of Mr. Moore in his later story-telling, and who shall say 
that he does not succeed in it? Dull they are, these stories ; 
but then Mr. Moore has acquired the secret—and perhaps 
it makes him, to a man of letters, the most interesting of all 
our living writers—of laying a spell upon dullness and flat- 
ness so that they convince the reader with effects of curious 
and penetrating beauty. Somebody should set to work and 
very carefully analyze the present style of Mr. Moore, for 
it is like nothing else in the language. It is lyrical yet 
prosaic; it is musical yet unmelodious ; it is idiomatic yet 
un-English ; it is liberal and easy, yet formal and prim ; it 
reaches all the good qualities through none of the means 
by which they are naturally attained. The suggestion for 
the moment, however, is that his later stories are deliberately 
undramatic in form and feeling; and in “The Brook 
Kerith,” where the matter would very easily lend itself to 
more spectacular treatment, the care with which he flattens 
every inequality and blunts every point is peculiarly marked. 
And so Mr. Moore has proposed to turn “ The Brook Kerith” 
into a play. 

And he was no doubt right in deciding that there was 
a play in it after all, if it could be disentangled. There was 
a dramatic subject, it is easy to see, of truly portentous 
irony. Imagine that the Apostle Paul—after some twenty 
years of zeal and toil; after founding his beloved churches 
in the name of the Crucified; after passionately imposing 
on these his children the Gospel he had learned in the third 
heaven—imagine that one day, fleeing from the persecution 
of the Jews, he should stumble upon a lonely community of 
recluses, of ‘“ Essenes,” in the mountains of Judaea. These 
simple folk, remote from the world, have heard neither of 
him nor of his mission, and he preaches to them with all his 
fire. They are impressed ; some of them, to the sorrow of 
their aged president, are even converted. But the name of 
the Crucified strikes them oddly. Jesus of Nazareth? Why, 
that is the name of one of us, our shepherd here ; and he, too, 
was crucified by Pilate, some twenty years ago, and barely 
escaped with his life, and returned to his brother monks, 
whom he had deserted to go preaching in Galilee. He is 
here—and Paul looks in his face with bewilderment, with 
something like terror, breaking away at last and rushing 
off with a wild cry: “A madman, a madman!” Is Paul 
to be deflected from his mission at this hour by such an 
inconceivable accident as the discovery that it is all a mis- 
take? Not so; he resists, he escapes, he reassures his 
troubled flock at Antioch (who have heard the disquieting 
rumour); he proceeds to Rome, to tke crown of his career, 
carrying the Gospel of the Crucified. 

There are deeps of queerly mixed impudence and 
pathos and anger and good faith ‘in that cry of Paul, con- 
fronted with Jesus in the flesh. It is the great moment of a 
drama—if only the drama had been written. For Mr. 
Moore has surely turned his subject exactly the wrong way 
round. The old suggestion with which he has pleased him- 
self—the theory that Jesus was a truant Essene—this, an 
attractive romance, is, of course, conceded ; the romancer has 
no call to supply the evidence (in support of the theory) 
which so remarkably fails in the documents we possess. But 
the heart of the subject is obviously in Paul—in the irony 
of his passage with the Essenes, appearing as a casual 





episode of small account in the midst of the great enter 
prises of his mission. Why, then, does the dramatist 
approach and lead up to the passage, not by way of Paul, 
but by way of Jesus?—with a prologue showing how Jesus 
was rescued from death by Joseph of Arimathaea and 
restored to his forsaken community. All this does nothing 
to prepare the way for the great moment; for the tale 
really turns upon the effect of the moment as it breaks into 
the crowded life of Paul, not into the secluded life of Jesus. 
How perverse of the dramatist!—he has confused and 
weakened the simplicity of an admirable subject. 

Yet it would be a treat to see “The Apostle” on the 
stage, if ever the chance should be given; for the sound of 
any prose as perfect in its way as Mr. Moore’s would indeed 
be a marvel in the theatre. No matter for the muddle of 
the subject ; enough, and more than enough, to listen to such 
phrasing. 

Percy Luszock. 


THE NEW LIBERALISM. 
Politics and Progress, By Ramsay Muir. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ramsay Muir’s latest contribution to the literature of 
the New Liberalism consists of three elements. The first is 
a restatement of the principles of Liberalism, and of its 
relation to other contemporary political philosophies. The 
second is a historical survey, designed to exhibit the con- 
tinuity of the New Liberalism with the Old. The third is 
an attempt at the application of principles to some particular 
present-day problems. 

The first element of the book is, perhaps from the nature 
of the case, by far the most satisfactory. Mr. Ramsay Muir 
has no difficulty in showing that Liberalism is not a mere 
compromise between Conservatism and what, I suppose, he 
cannot avoid christening Labourism, but a distinct and 
individual attitude of mind, bearing to the others the 
relation, not of a midway point to the extremities of a line, 
but of one angle of a triangle to the other two. His analysis 
of the lines of sympathy and conflict between Liberalism 
and its rivals is helpful and suggestive, and he often gives 
new life to old doctrines with an illuminating phrase: 
“The motive of service to oneself and one’s family is a 
perfectly legitimate one, not fairly described by the term 
‘gain.’” “The State always means in practice a limited 
number of fallible men.” 

The historical section of the book seems to me the 
weakest, because it spoils a good case by overstatement. One 
would expect to find Mr. Ramsay Muir maintaining that the 
Anglo-French entente formed only an “apparent excep- 
tion” to the policy of avoiding Continental entanglements ; 
but it is a surprise to find him claiming for Liberalism the 
chief credit for the Factory Code, largely on the ground that 
it was a Liberal Government from which legislative response 
was wrung to the storm raised by Sadler, Oastler, and 
Ashley in 1830-3. The statement that Liberalism “ has never 
hesitated to interfere in what we have called the human side 
of industry, or to insist upon the fixing of fair wages and 
of reasonable hours and conditions of labour” almost takes 
one’s breath away. Mr. Ramsay Muir annexes Workmen’s 
Compensation for Liberalism by omiting any mention of the 
Chamberlain Act of 1897; and he illustrates the broad- 
mindedness of Liberal policy about industrial organization 
by reminding us that in 1844 Gladstone (then still a Tory) 
advocated nationalization of the railways. The achieve- 
ments of nineteenth-century Liberalism stand too high to 
need this kind of whitewash, and its limitations are now too 
plain to be concealed by it. In applying it thus indis- 
criminately Mr. Ramsay Muir has obscured what is much 
more important-—-the power of Liberalism to learn from 
events, and has, I cannot help feeling, made an unfortunate 
use of his acknowledged prestige as a historian. 

When we turn to the future, Mr. Ramsay Muir is justi- 
fied in warning us that we must not expect too much. 
“Detailed and cut-and-dried programmes are always 
dangerous and misleading, because they disregard the con- 
tinually fluctuating circumstances with which practical 
politics have to deal.” “In the nature of things, Liberalism 
cannot give a very cocksure or cut-and-dried description of 
its ideal society. It cannot do this, precisely because it 
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believes in the infinite variety and the unpredictable 
capabilities of the human mind and will; because it holds 
that these unmeasured forces are the motive-power of pro- 
gress; and because its fundamental conviction is that, in 
proportion as these forces are released by an enlargement of 
real liberty, humanity will advance to unimagined victories.” 
This is well said; but Mr. Ramsay Muir is aware of the 
consequent danger of vague and sterile mysticism, and does 
his best to redeem Liberalism from that charge. On the 
European situation he is as helpful as is to be expected, 
but it is regrettable that he countenances the idea of giving 
priority to France in the matter of a special treaty of 
security. On domestic affairs his most interesting passages 
are those dealing with the control of Trusts (he hopes much 
from enforced publicity, but does not shrink from State- 
fixing of prices), and with the direct limitation of inheritance 
—a supremely important matter on which Liberalism is 
surely ripe for a return to Mill. His treatment of public 
finance also seems to me to be in the main wise and satis- 
factory, though he seems to assume that the circumstances 
which render a capital levy inopportune at the present 
moment will be permanent, and though it is hard to under- 
stand the view that, when trade revives, the rate of interest 
will fall and thus facilitate the conversion of debt. But 
his championship of increased death duties and increased 
expenditure on education and public health is valuable and 
reassuring. 

On the problems of industrial government Mr. Ramsay 
Muir is at once suggestive and disappointing. There is some 
good sense about “ functional devolution” of Parliamentary 
powers to a National Industrial Council, and a valuable 
suggestion that the Joint Council in each organized industry 
should not only fix basic wage-rates, but work out the prin- 
ciples of payment by results and profit-sharing to be applied 
by individual firms. A friendly welcome is extended to 
various “non-capitalist” forms of industrial organization, 
and the issues of nationalization are fairly discussed, though 
the device of State ownership combined with private opera- 
tion is, perhaps, in view of the difficulties of such divided 
responsibility, worked for rather more than it is worth. But 
it is hard to feel that Mr. Ramsay Muir has really reached 
in imagination the heart of the objections to industrial 
oligarchy. He relies very largely on a clear-cut distinction 
between the “human side” of industry, which is amenable 
to democratic government, and the “ expert side,” which is 
not—a distinction which seems to me to remain clear only 
so long as we remain in the realm of generalities and do 
not descend to pariicular problems, such as the manning 
of machinery and the rights of appeintment and dismissal. 
Over the “ processes of manufacture” and the “ organization 
of the factory,” the control of private entrepreneurs and 
company directors is to remain complete and unqualified, 
on the ground, apparently, that these are not “human” 
affairs. The “idle shareholder,” again, is a problem too 
real and deep to be completely disposed of by any orthodox 
analysis of the function of risk-taking ; and one could wish 
that the New Liberalism would borrow from Walther 
Rathenau, or even from Henry Ford, some imaginative 
vision of the self-contained, self-capitalizing firm, in which, 
without surrender of the indispensable test of business profit, 
the interests and loyalties of directors and workmen would 
find reconciliation in a common devotion to an impersonal 
institution. When it comes to industry, that equilateral 
triangle of forces still seems to show a regrettable tendency 
to isoscelism. 

On unemployment and security in general, Mr. Ramsay 
Muir is sound and constructive on the whole, though he falls 
into what seems to me the curious heresy of supposing that 
unemployment insurance by industry would be unfair to 
the fluctuating trades, and—which is more important— 
ignores the inadequacy of the motives which exist under 
industrial oligarchy for avoiding or minimizing fluctuation. 
Taken as a whole, the book will be a valuable support to 
those whom instinct and reason combine to prompt with the 
belief that Liberalism is still alive and speaking, and a 
fairly valuable aid in the more difficult task of detecting 
what exactly those not very wild waves are saying; but, 
as Mr. Ramsay Muir would be the first to admit, there is 
a deal yet to be done. 

D. H. Rosertson. 





ALM MATRES. 


the Older Universities of England : Oxford and Cambridge. 
By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. With Drawings by JOHN 
MANSB&IDGE. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

Oxford outside the Guide-Books, By FALCONER MaDAN. 
(Oxford : Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 

Oxford of To-day: a Manual for Prospective Rhodes 
Scholars. Edited by LAuRENCE A. CrosBYy and FRANK 
AYDELOTTE. (Milford. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALBERT MansBrinGE has been described as that most 
dangerous combination—a practical visionary, an idealist 
who “gets things done.” In his new book he looks back 
as well as forward, and offers us “the only general account 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge which has yet 
been published.” It is no light task, and perhaps it is as 
well that it should have been undertaken by one who is not 
bound by intra-mural patriotism or prejudice, though it may 
be noted that Mr. Mansbridge will shortly achieve the rare 
distinction of holding an honorary degree in both of the 
older universities. 

About half the book is devoted to the history of Oxford 
and Cambridge to the end of the eighteenth century, and 
the author may be congratulated on the presentation of a” 
picture which must have involved a long process of selection 
from a mass of historical detail. In regard to some of these 
details, college patriots may have a bone to pick here and 
there with Mr, Mansbridge. Thus Trinity Hall will com- 
plain of the omission of its name from the list of early 
Cambridge foundations (p. 35); God’s House (p. 37) was 
founded not by Henry VI., but by William Bingham, and 
was moved to a site just outside Barnwell Gate to make room 
for the more glorious buildings of the King’s own founda- 
tion; Richard Crashaw (p. 67) was a Pembroke man before 
he became a Fellow of Peterhouse; the spellings of 
St. Catharine’s and of Magdalene are unsteady in one or two 
footnotes ; and it is a little hard, surely, that, while due 
reference is made to Laud’s work in securing a charter for the 
Oxford Press in 1636, no word is said either of the Cam- 
bridge charter of 1534 or of Cambridge printing in later 
years. Jn the matter of illustrations, on the other hand, 
Cambridge has much the best of it. These illustrations (six 
of Cambridge, two of Oxford, as well as an elaborate and 
carefully equated title-page) are from drawings by Mr. John 
Mansbridge, and are a very pleasing feature of the book, 
except, perhaps, the neo-Logganic representation of “ A Part 
of Cambridge.” Artistic licence may be all very well, but 
why should Clare be crowded out of the picture? Surely 
not in order to include the chapel of St. John’s? 

These, however, are but niggling criticisms, and it is 
to the second half of the book that we turn for the exposition 
of Mr. Mansbridge’s own enthusiastic, yet critical, view of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In the chapter entitled “ Adapta- 
tion to a Democratic Age,”’ we reach what is for Mr. Mans- 
bridge the heart of the matter :— 

“There are abundant instances of the working of two 
forces, one of which would retain Oxford and Cambridge as 
they are, and the other whick would make them responsive 
to the legitimate aspirations of the community. Now let it 
be said at once that Oxford and Cambridge have no right 
to do anything in connection with the world outside them 
unless by so doing they strengthen themselves, not in their 
material resources, but in the purity and power of their mind 
and spirit.”’ 

This is the test by which Mr. Mansbridge judges such 
questions as compulsory Greek, the admission of women to 
full membership, and the extension of extra-mural work. 

As a member of the Royal Commission, Mr. Mansbridge 
writes warily upon matters that are still provocative of 
bitter controversy. “It was ‘finance,’ after all,” he says, 
“which precipitated the Commission,” and he goes on to 
explain the anxiety of the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion that the needs of the newer universities should be con- 
sidered in due relationship to the work of Oxford and 
Cambridge. This is what Maga calls “Mr. Fisher's 
trap,” and Mr. Mansbridge is well aware of this kind of 
criticism. He quotes some good examples of it and leaves 
it at that. Mr. Mansbridge becomes most eloquent, 
naturally, over the subject of extra-mural work. Here he 
speaks not only with enthusiasm, but with authority ; for 
no one has done more than he to acquaint the man or woman 
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in Rochdale, or Ipswich, or Southport, with the learning and 
the spirit of Oxford and Cambridge. 

“T am afraid,” wrote a Master of a College to Mr. 
Mansbridge, “ you idealize the old universities. Still, after 
all, there are no other places like them”—a position to 
which, in the end, the most ardent reformer must return. 

Mr. Madan’s little book is a characteristic mixture of 
learning and playfulness. The frivolity begins on the 
dedication-page ; then comes a concise and erudite history ; 
then a reaction to a chapter of Oxford stories. Readers, both 
grave and gay, should therefore be pleased—especially as 
the book is a cheap one. 

“Oxford of To-day” should be full of use and interest 
to prospective Rhodes Scholars, but it seems a pity that a 
Professor of English should refer to modern brick as having 
“smutched the freshness of the sylvan setting” of Oxford’s 
ancient buildings. 

S.C. R. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


Sidelights on Criminal Matters. By J.C.Goopwin (Hutch- 


inson. 18s.) 


Famous Judges and Famous Trials, By CHARLES KINGSTON. 


(Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


Ir is a familiar tale how the God-intoxicated soul of Spinoza 
used to find refreshment in making spiders fight among 
the cobwebs of his attic, or in putting flies into their toils, 
so that he could be heard shouting with laughter at the 
struggles that ensued. And yet who more amiable than 
Baruch Spinoza, who would not have hurt anything but a 
fly? Whereas Jean Paul Marat, who was not amiable at 
all, kept doves. Is it that not even the mildest and most 
mellifluous of us is quite dead to the ancient lust 
for battle and hunt, the tiger’s violence and the serpent’s 
stealth? So philosophers take to spiders, salons to the 
“ Beggar’s Opera”; and vicarious sin proves much more 
exciting than vicarious atonement. Of course, the history 
of crime has other delights as well—the intellectual pleasure 
of the problem set and solved, the endless strangeness of the 
wonder that is man—who is certainly not least wonderful 
when, like Henry Leigh, he murders a child for the sake of 
12s. 3d. 

Hence both of these new books on the subject are 
reasonably certain to succeed, very different as they are from 
each other. For the reader is left marvelling by the one at 
the imbecility common in the criminal of violence, by the 
other at the painstaking genius of the criminal of fraud. 
Also, one is very well and the other very vilely written. It 
is, indeed, a real pity that Captain Goodwin, having so 
much to say, did not take a little care how he said it. To 
begin with, his book is bloated with the vainest repetitions ; 
thrice, for instance, are we told, in the same words, of a 
religious eccentricity of the Chupperbunds, who—Orando 
Laborando, as the motto says—combine the recitation of 
their devotions with the manufacture of false coin; and, 
with all benevolence to the Chupperbunds, once is enough 
even for them. It is no palliation that, when he repeats a 
whole paragraph verbatim in this fashion, Captain Goodwin 
generally signifies that he is quite well aware what he doing, 
by inserting a cross-reference. It is not less boring to be 
bored by a person deliberately; it is even more so. In 
any case, not the author himself can have meant to tell, 
twice in the space of four pages, the story of the thief who, 
disguised as a workman, removed the police-court clock under 
the magistrate’s eyes. If one may apply a little circumstan- 
tial evidence to our experts in the same, it would appear that 
neither the author nor Sir Basil Thomson, who contributes 
a eulogistic “ Foreword” to the book, had so much as read 
it through. Of the style, with its jargon about “ ambits” 
and “ psychological moments” and “ pronunciamentos”’; of 
the irrelevance which wanders into disquisitions on the uses 
of tinned meat and the prehensile tail of the howling 
monkey ; of the frowsiness which can write, not once only, 
such things as “a forger of note—the pun is unintentional,” 
let no more be said. When he keeps to what he knows and 
away from Freud and the “sublimal” self, the author has 
matter enough almost to console one for his manner. The 
lover of useless knowledge will find information on the split- 
ting of one banknote to make two, the forging of mummies, 


the catching of burglars with flypapers; the cosmopolite, 
again, will learn rejoicing, not only about the Chupperbunds, 
but how criminal America has even a “ Crooks’ University,” 
with courses in “deportment, the art of conversation, and 
the cultivation of a magnetic personality,” while virtuous 
America convicts its guilty rich by confronting them, 
Hamlet-wise, with a private cinema reproduction of their 
crime; and how even Europe has so progressed that the 
late Bulgarian Premier could introduce a Bill last year for 
tattooing the national lion on the cheeks of convicted 
criminals. : 

Mr. Kingston’s book is really much less concerned with 
his twelve famous judges than with the hundred famous 
trials for which their lives provide the framework. He does 
not deal in subtleties; and these are the making of bio- 
graphy. But though his judges are not very vividly alive, 
being all somewhat alike, the trials are extremely well done. 
In these days, when laconism is nearly as dead as Sparta, 
their brevity is admirable. The book is amazingly soon 
finished ; almost as soon forgotten, it may be; but it has 
all been interesting, and often amusing—the picture, for 
instance, of Mr. Whiteley’s innocent amazement at the 
refusal of the painter of “Derby Day” to do a giant canvas 
of his Emporium in full swing, éven for as huge a fee. In 
1891, again, it appears that a certain Miss Daisy Hopkins 
was cast into the University prison for the “crime” of 
walking in the streets of Cambridge with an undergraduate. 
It must be saddening to some venerable members of that 
University to think how close the Golden Age lies behind 
them. . 

Of course, when the moralist asks what profit there is 
in reading which bathes in the bilge-water of humanity, 
the answer is: None, except in being amused, and learning 
once again the abysmal human ignorance of human nature, 
and learning also the fantastic precariousness of things. 
A woman who has lived one day at Penge is murdered— 
“the Penge murder” ; at once poor Penge becomes not quite 
nice, and, shunned by the bourgeoisie, sinks partly into 
slums. Mrs, Maria Manning sees fit to be hanged in black 
satin ; the bourgeoisie, thenceforth, would not be seen dead 
in black satin, and tradesmen and workers are consigned 
to ruin and unemployment. Mr. Justice Grantham, again, 
scribbling on his blotting-pad the number of years for a 
convicted swindler’s sentence, is struck by the man’s look 
and delays judgment; and the unhappy Adolf Beck, escap- 
ing another term of penal servitude, is proved to have been 
innocent from the beginning. They did wiselier than they 
knew who first pictured Justice blind. 


THE LAND OF LIBERTY. 


A History of the American People. 


By S. E. ForMAN. 
(Allen & Unwin. 21s.) 


Tue fact that the American People, like the English Con- 
stitution, does not exist, has not prevented Mr. Forman, 
any more than it prevented de Tocqueville, from writing a 
large book on the subject. He is aiming, one may guess, at 
doing for America what Green did for England. That 
particular task is as yet impossible. We may be, as Defoe 
maintained, a mongrel race; but we have taken a thousand 
or more years to make up with half-a-dozen immigrations 
our population of forty-five millions, while the United States 
have taken under four hundred years to make up solely out 
of immigrations more than double that number. The 
American People is acquiring common traditions and 
developing common characteristics as fast as it can, but 
it has not yet enough for a real history. 

Mr. Forman has, however, written a very good history 
of the United States. The story of the -conquest of the 
continent, that is to say of its mountains, plains, deserts, 
and rivers, is admirably told. On the less material side the 
almost pathetic belief of the settlers that they were to 
acquire, and later that they had acquired, freedom, engages 
the reader, though possibly its pathos escapes the author. 
Mr. Forman has partly solved the difficulty of stating the 
political principles governing American parties by the 
Thucydidean device of allowing the leaders to speak in his 
pages for themselves. Unlike Thucydides, unfortunately, 
he has had to make the speeches authentic. In recent years 
the difficulty of translating into practice the really splendid 
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enunciations of principle, of which great Americans seem 
to be masters, has come home to Europeans. But Americans 
thrill to the speeches, and, if they observe the facts at all, 
ignore where they cannot reconcile. 

The sentimentality which too often mars American 
writings is for the most part avoided. It is true that the 
“men” of the War of Independence become “ boys” in the 
Civil War, and by the date of the Great War “lads.” But 
Mr. Forman does not write with the sentimentality or the 
aggressive patriotism of the hundred-per-center. He can 
appreciate the point of view of those who from time to time 
have quarrelled with his country, and even of those who have 
criticized it from within. There is, however, a difference 
when he comes to recent history. The fair-minded descrip- 
tion of the opposition to conscription, the enforcement of 
sedition laws, the illegal suppression of free speech and 
action in the days of Lincoln, gives place to discreet silence 
in regard to the same phenomena in later years. He shows— 
and in this kind of description he is at his best—exactly 
the factors present before America entered the war. He 
states the events which caused and enabled the American 
Government to adopt what was at first an unpopular policy. 
Then he turns to the course of the war. There is a similar 


reticence in regard to the ferocity of the industrial struggles, 


in present-day America. But one must not expect too much 
of a historian who is to find a public in a land of liberty. 


DOLL’S HOUSE DRAMA. 
Puppet Plays. By ALFRED KREYMBORG. With a Preface by 
Gordon Craig. (Secker. 5s.) 
Seven Plays. By GinBperT CANNAN. (Secker. 5s.) 


Is the Tin Soldier in Hans Andersen less sensitive or less 
alive that the Princess, whose slumbers were tortured by the 
presence of a single pea? The emotion of a child for its doll 
is that of a spinster towards a poodle, of Sister Helen 
kneading her waxen man, of the Isrzelites prostrate before 
the Golden Calf. The Psalmist may put away childish 
things, and make mock of the images of the ungodly— 

- — have ears but they hear not ; noses have they but 

they smell not; 


They have hands but they handle not; neither speak 
they through their throat ; 


They that make them ere like unto them. . . .’’; 


but on the stage of the Scala Theatre the little passionate 
dolls caper and stare, with attenuated waists and goggling 
eyes, until the agonies of tow and sawdust seem more 
poignant than those of flesh and blood. To the dramatist 
and the designer the advent of the dolls is as a new dawn; 
only the dancer fears the day, for marionette ballet is 
exquisite. Speech is the difficulty. At the Scala I found 
that eye and ear were continually at war, the senses of sight 
and hearing gave each other the lie; but perhaps this has 
been, or can be, remedied. 

Mr. Alfred Kreymborg, with a volume of Puppet Plays, 
introduced by Mr. Gordon Craig, follows hard on the foot- 
steps of fashion and attempts to anticipate the probable 
demand. The preface tells us that he is a young American 
“whose heart has not become like a cold stone,” despite 
twenty years on the edge of a railway line. Unfortunately, he 
understands puppets even less than Mr. Craig understands 
poetry. The utterances of his characters are a cross between 
Maurice Maeterlinck and the Sitwell school; a few quota- 
tions will indicate the manner :— 

‘* Now take her hand 
and you take his, 
and move about in a quaint little rhomboid.” 


“* Better 
that you look 
lovely 
than that you are 
lovely— 
yes.”’ 


‘‘T perspire tears and biood drops 
in a town or in thea fields, 
on the sea or in a balloon 
with my pick-axe or my fiddle...” 


Here is a stage direction :— 


‘*A dense wood of indiscriminate trees builds a careless 
wall around a willow leaning over a suggestion of pond.” 


Doubtless, in Chiswick lank-locked vouths will turn over the 
pages, noting the futile sub-titles, and whisper: “A bisque 
play! How very Chinese!” while short-haired ladies in 
Chelsea murmur: “A shadow play! Quite too Celtic!” 
But it is not verse, nor prose, nor anything at all, and the 
reader is soon wearier than Mariana in the moated grange, 
and yearns for a few 


‘“‘russet yeas and honest kersey noes.’ 
I suggest that Mr. Kreymborg should examine, first, the 
work of a schoolboy in the “Public School Anthology” 
(1920), called “The Masque of the Three Beasts,” and 
secondly, one of Mr. Squire’s parodies under the title “If 
a very modern Poet had written the ‘ Lotos Eaters.’ ” 

If Mr. Kreymborg is rather idle and silly, Mr. Gordon 
Craig is vociferous and a little vulgar. He has, to use an 
American phrase, the “Jehovah-complex’’; that is to say, 
he wants everything ever written in dramatic form to be 
produced in a new way, by himself. He has no literary 
sense; he probably has not read Charles Lamb on “ Lear,” 
but he loves limelight. The last paragraphs of his preface 
are strewn with capital names. Milton employed the same 
device in “ Paradise Lost,” and for the same reason— 
because they sound so well. Mr. Gordon Craig and Mr. 
Alfred Kreymborg would do well to join forces a la Beaumont 
and Fletcher; at present, one of them brays through a 
megaphone, the other tinkles on an outworn harpsichord. 

Mr. Gilbert Cannan has also written some short plays. 
They seem to me far more suitable than Mr. Kreymborg’s 
for puppet players, because his characters are for the most 
part lifeless—vague creatures of allegory and symbolism ; 
he is not foolish, but he plays on the tedious Pierrot and 
Columbine, Dives and Lazarus, the Younger Generation 
themes. “In the Park,” a dialogue between a pavement 
artist and a charwoman, would make a good curtain-raiser. 

I think Mr. Cannan is capable of appreciating the 
puppets. From the windows of the doll’s house the imagi- 
native dramatist can peer down endless avenues and side- 
alleys. To the recitation of dramatic lyrics and ballads, old 
and new, dolls can fulfil the function of the Elizabethan 
dumb show or of the illuminations in a medieval “ Lives of 
the Saints.” In opera, ballet, and pantomime they are 
incomparable. 

What, then, of tragedy? Is this the solution of the 
Greek Chorus? If Man is the plaything of Fate, we may see 
dolls perform “The Dynasts.” But— 


‘* Vanitas vanitatum! Come, children, let us shut up 
the box and the puppets.” 


GrEorGE RYLANDS. 


TRAVELS OF A DANE. 


Travels and Sketches. Translated from the Danish of FRE- 
DERIK POULSEN. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Here is a book that one might set beside Aksakov’s 
“Memories of Childhood,” or W. H. Hudson’s “ Far Away 
and Long Ago,” if the author were not so tiresomely modest. 
He might have written so much more, have told us the 
whole of his life ; and every word would have been interesting 
to us. As it is, he only tells us the things which he thinks 
will amuse us. What happened to the author between being 
a tutor in a Polish household, where the expenditure was 
half as much again as that of the Danish Royal Family, 
and going to Italy? When did he begin the study of classical 
archeology which has made him famous? 

But Dr. Poulsen tells us very little about himself; he is 
more interested in drawing the strange fellow-creatures he 
has met in Poland, Italy, Greece, or Turkey. He is as 
tolerant and sympathetic to all of them as Chekhov, and as 
detached as Hudson. In Athens, for example, he found 
himself sitting at the Circus beside a fellow Jutlander, who 
had been six years in Athens. Dr Poulsen talked about the 
Acropolis. The Jutlander had never been up to see it. “ And 
while he gave his fair moustache a twist up he added, with 
a scornful glance at me: ‘Confound it! one is only once 
young.’” But Dr. Poulsen stayed up all night with the 
Jutlander and adjusted a quarrel between him and a Greek 
over a Roumanian artiste, and “the morning sun shone 
over a pale but united company.” 
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One of the most moving sketches in the book is a brief 
description of the Plain of the Meander. The ruins of 
Miletus have been unearthed by German archeologists, and 
“the tidal mud has already formed a thick deposit over the 
ruins that were excavated the year before last.” 

All around is a malarial plain like a Russian steppe. 
“ Now and then a Yuruk rumbles past in his creaking wicker 
cart. He lies and dreams with open mouth and open eyes. 
. . . He is singing to himself in emulation of the creaking 
of the cart; one sees his lips quiver faintly, but hears no 
sound. ...” In his song he is telling his cart to creak. 
That is a virtue in a cart, and without it a Turkish peasant 
will not buy one. “For how,” says the peasant, “shall I 
make the day pass if my cart is mute? But with a cart which 
sings—well, the time will never be tedious.” Yes, on the 
whole, Dr. Poulsen reminds us most of W. H. Hudson. The 
book is so admirably translated that it reads as if it had 
been written in English. 

Davip GARNETT. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Advanced Practical Physics for Students. By B. L.WorsNop 

and H. T. Furnt. (Methuen. 2ls.) 

Tus text-book, which is well suited to the needs of 
a student working for an Honours Degree, is based on the 
course in practical physics at King’s College, London. The 
theory as well as the practical details of each experiment 
is described clearly. Modern types of such instruments as 
the Michelson Interferometer and the Lummer-Gehrcke 
Plate have not been neglected. A somewhat unusual 
feature is an introductory chapter on the Calculus. It may 
be doubted whether this space might not more usefully 
have been given to the Reduction of Observations and the 
Theory of Errors, neither of which is mentioned. For 
elementary books on the Calculus abound, while the student 
may find considerable difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
information on these important but neglected subjects. It is 
also to be regretted that the authors did not find it possible 
to include more than a passing reference to Radio-activity 
and the measurement of ionization currents in general. For 
instance, the part played by the gold-leaf electroscope in 
the development of modern Physics seems sufficient to justify 
its description. The tendency to exclude this instrument 
from the realm of text-book physics may possibly be 
attributed to its almost ridiculous simplicity. 


* * * 
Delaware and the Eastern Shore. By EDWARD NOBLE 
VALLANDIGHAM. (Lippincott. 2ls.) 


Tuis is a leisurely and well written description of the 
Delaware peninsula and its inhabitants. The book is very 
well illustrated with good photographs 





MUSIC 


FOLK -DANCE AND BALLET. 


UnpovusTeDLy, the most interesting feature of the 
musical festival held at Cambridge during the May 
Week was Dr. Vaughan Williams’s new ballet. It was 
interesting for many reasons. In the first place, it was 
a new composition by Vaughan Williams in his most 
ruthlessly modern style. It was a novelty, too, as an 
attempt to make a ballet out. of English traditional 
dance-steps and dance-tunes. It was performed in the 
open air, with one of the loveliest buildings in England 
as a background; and it was designed, stage-managed, 
and performed entirely by Cambridge amateurs, includ- 
ing even the greater part of the orchestra. 

The plot of the ballet is derived from the story of 
Old King Cole, who, according to the programme 
(which was erudite, as a Cambridge programme should 
be, and no doubt had the authority of Professor Bury 
for its statements), was a historical personage, father of 
the Empress Helena, whom he brought up to be the 


most accomplished musician of her day, thereby setting 
to all subsequent Kings of England an example which 
has seldom been followed except in the case of Henry 
VIII. He enters with his court and receives his 
daughter, who comes on a visit attended by her ladies. 
He calls for his pipe, brought on by Oriental slaves, his 
bowl, which is mixed in his presence by a company of 
cooks, and his fiddlers three. The first fiddler brings a 
set of morris-dancers with him; the second plays alone, 
exciting the emotions of Helena, but sending the king 
to sleep; the third rouses him to witness a troop of 
sword-dancers. He rewards the third fiddler, who has 
pleased him the best, and after a general dance of the 
whole company he leads the way into the hall for supper. 
The romantic second fiddler is left alone on the stage, 
and walks slowly away, playing to himself as he goes. 
The empress lingers to listen to him, throws a flower, 
which he is too absorbed to notice, and goes back into 
the hall, while the ballet ends as the last notes of the 
disappearing fiddler die away. 

Vaughan Williams’s music brought back many 
recollections of ‘“‘The Wasps,’’ but the ballet is natur- 
ally on a much more developed scale, and treats its 
themes with a daring that was hardly possible in the 
days when “ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’’ was quoted as 
a musical illustration of the “ new poets’’ alluded to by 
Aristophanes. Since then we have heard the ‘‘ Sacre du 
Printemps,’’ and apparently Dr. Vaughan Williams has 
heard it, too. And to judge from the dress of the third 
fiddler, the Cambridge costumier had also seen it. The 
ballet was a fine display of colour, though it suffered 
from the want of sunshine; but during that glorious 
week of English summer weather it seemed a miracle 
that the dancers and audience were neither drenched nor 
frozen. It had not been possible to have a single 
rehearsal of the entertainment in Nevile’s Court, where 
the performances took place; but, in spite of the large 
number of people taking part, there was not a 
single hitch, nor a single error of judgment in the 
grouping and massing of figures. According to Cam- 
bridge custom, no names were mentioned in the pro- 
gramme, but since Mr. Burnaby, of Trinity, was led on 
to the terrace after the show to receive the thanks of 
the audience, along with Mr. Ord, of King’s, whe 
conducted the orchestra, they may both be heartily 
congratulated on their marvellously successful accom- 
plishment. 

There were various eminent critics present; were 
there any eminent operatic managers? ‘“ Old King Cole ”’ 
is a ballet which ought to become part of the standard 
English repertory. No doubt it will be performed again 
at some future folk-dance festival; and possibly it may 
be the composer’s wish that it should always be an open- 
air entertainment. I should be sorry if it suffered the 
fate of ‘‘ The Wasps ’’ and were reduced to an orchestral 
suite that can have very little meaning for those who 
never saw the original on the stage. If we possessed @ 
national opera house with a permanent ensemble and a 
corps de ballet, there would not be the least difficulty in 
reproducing “ Old King Cole.’’ It shares with Strauss’s 
“Legend of Joseph’’ the advantage of producing a 
magnificent stage effect with a very small number of 
really first-rate dancers. The “Legend of Joseph,’’ 
complicated as it appears to the spectator, requires one 
first-rate actress, one first-rate male dancer, and some 
half-a-dozen good female dancers. The rest are ordinary 
actors and supers. ‘‘ Old King Cole ’’ requires six first- 
rate men to execute the morris and sword dances, the 
same dancers performing in both; the rest ought to be 
within the reach of ordinary operatic chorus-singers and 
supers, if they were adequately rehearsed. 

Whether traditional English steps and figures could 
be made the foundation of a highly elaborated ballet, is 
a question which I must leave to the specialists in choreo- 
graphy. Mme. Karsavina made an interesting experi- 
ment in this direction with her ‘‘ Jack-in-the-Green ”’ ; 
but the chief attraction of that little example lay in 
Lovat Fraser’s costumes. The folk-dances danced in the 


ordinary white flannels and blue frocks of Mr. Cecil 
Sharp’s companies have a unique beauty of their own, 
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A GLANCE AT THE WORLD. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


AVING passed through the mill of Truth, survived the nausea 
H: war, and achieved a philosophy during the chaotic after- 
math of so-called peace, my natural inclination is to drink when 
I want, love when I will, and sleep when I wish. 

In its exuberant virility, however, the new generation is 
likely to be more exacting. So, on its behalf, let us glance at 
the mentality of the governments of the world during and after 
the great shambles. at do we discover? This! one of the 
governments of Europe could wage war efficiently—every war 
at has fallen—and nono of the post-war governments 

ave been able to make peace—and so every post-war government 
has fallen. 

What is wrong with the governments of the world, since they 
can make neither War nor Peace? The evil is that the politicians 
are too old. Did they fight or suffer—these politicians, these 
moneymakers, these vituperative talking machines? Tens of 
millions of young men of all nations have shed their blood in 
vain, and now that the holocaust is over, the European politicians 
who have suffered nothing but an occasional twinge of gout or 
indigestion, refuse to shake hands with their mouthy adversaries. 

The world wants Peace. This is the fifth year after the Arml- 
stice. The mentality of the governments of Europe is old and 
decadent. The new generation has grown up and passed them: 
it concedes merely a contempt for these derelicts of the nine- 
teenth century. The unslaughtered and guiltless boys of England 
are willing to shake hands with the unslaughtered and guiltless 
boys of Germany. The University students of the whole world 
are willing to meet and welcome each other. 

Let the old men of Eurepe summon the remnants of their 
wisdom and stand aside to pay homage to the new spirit. We 
will forgive them their vicious trespasses, and discharge their 
iniquitous liabilities, so long as their carcases no longer encumber 
the path of progress. 

This is merely a stupid, corrupt, and impotent historical 
pe. The present generation of old political rulers will all 

dead in about ten years. Hence there is still hope for the 
world. The schoolboys and undergraduates of to-day will be the 
Tulers of to-morrow. Then will be seen the real spirit and pro- 
gress of the twentieth century. 

I feel awfully ashamed of myself for not having said one word 
of Pope and Bradley's excellent trousers. They must be good, 
otherwise I couldn’t afford not to write about them. Lounge 
Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits from 
£16 16s. Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. 


14 OLD. BOND STREET W 
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Edited by &. Capps, Ph.D., LL.D.; T. E. 
Page, Litt.D.; & W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 


@ Nearly one hundred and forty volumes of the 
Loeb Classical Library have now appeared. 
Text and translation face each other page by page, 


Fcap 8v0. 400-600 pp. (loth, 105.5 leather, 12s. 6d. net each. 
Published this week :— 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES 
CICERO: De Senectute, De Amicitia & 
De Divinatione. Translated by 
W. A. Falconer. In one volume. 


HIPPOCRATES. Translated by W.H.S. 
ones. (In2 vols:) Vol.I nowready. 


POLYBIUS. Translated by the late W. R, 
Paton. (In 6 vols:) Vol. 111 now 
ready. 


STRABO, Geography. Translated by HL. 
Yones. (In 8 vols:) Vol. II nowready. 


“The delightful, never to be enough 
appreciated Loeb Classical Library.” 

Edmund Gosse. 
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TALKS WITH TOLSTOI 5/- 


Selections from the Diaries of A. B. Goldenveiser, 
the well-known musician and intimate friend 
of Tolstoi. 






























LETTERS OF STEPHEN 
REYNOLDS 16/- 


Edited by HAROLD WRIGHT. 


** These letters, admirably edited and admirably pro- 
duced, induce in one the pleasant illusion of having been 
admitted to the friendchip of a fine man.’’-—The Daily 
News. 

“The extracts from his outspoken diary and frank 
Jetters now brought together complete the picture of a very 
remarkable personality.”—The Times. 

‘“‘T heartily recommend this admirably edited book to 
all lovers of good literature.”’—CECIL HARMSWORTH in 
The Nation and Atheneum. 





TOLSTOY'S LOVE LETTERS 


With an Essay on Tolstoi by PAUL 5)/= 

BIRYUKOV. 

‘* Even without the magic name of Tolstoi these letters 
would compel excited interest.”—Sytvia Lynp in The 
Daily News. 

“These letters are remarkable.”—DESMOND Mao- 
Cartuy in The New Statesman. 
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but they would hardly bear transplantation to the opera- 
house. They want the grass, the open-air, and the sun- 
shine. The folk-dance enthusiasts may shudder at the 
idea of these things being imitated in a theatre by pro- 
fessional ballet-dancers. But there is no reason why 
they should not learn them. They learn to execute the 
movements of Russian and Spanisn traditional dances ; 
‘‘ Midnight Sun,’’ ‘‘ Prince Igor,’”’ and, best of all, 
“The Three-Cornered Hat,’’ were the most delightful 
productions of the Russian Ballet. The Swedish Ballet 
was equally successful in its way with its traditional 
Swedish dances. The trouble with the English folk- 
dance enthusiasts is that they are inclined to profess an 
extreme and unnecessary horror of ordinary ballet- 
dancing. It is quite possible that the professional ballet- 
teachers look down on the folk-dancers as mere amateurs. 
Mme. Karsavina, at any rate, does not take this view. 
The professional ballet-dancers might well follow her 
example ard develop it. The folk-dancers must not be 
frightened or shocked if they see the traditional dances 
exaggerated. When one is learning to speak a foreign 
language, the best way to acquire a good accent is not 
painstakingly to imitate each syllable as the teacher says 
it, but to practise caricaturing him. One may be inac- 
curate in grammatical detail, but one gets the rhythm 
and melody of the phrase ; the grammatical details can be 
rectified later. It would be more effective on the stage, 
and more in the right spirit of folk-dancing, to exag- 
gerate, even to caricature, the English steps and move- 
ments, than to dance them prettily with an unmistakable 
‘‘ Italian accent.’’ After all, those venerable village 
Massines and Nijinskys, who are regarded as the only 
authentic source of English dancing, would probably be 
only too glad to step still statelier and livelier—if their 
rheumatism permitted. There were some English dancers 
who startled the crowd at the Frankfurt fair some three 


centuries ago; were they frightened of turning their . 


native folk-dances into a ballet? 
Epwarp J. Dent. 





THE DRAMA 
FLETCHER. 


The Pheenix Society’s Performance of “The Faithful 
Shepherdess.” 

Cuar.es Lams remarks in his short general introduction 
to the “ Dramatic Specimens’’ that “... . Another 
object I had in making these selections was to bring 
together the most admired scenes in Fletcher and Mas- 
singer, in the estimation of the world the only dramatic 
poets of that age who are entitled to be considered after 
Shakespeare, and to exhibit them in the same volume 
with the more impressive scenes of old Marlowe, Heywood, 
Tourneur, Webster, Ford, and others, to show what we 
have slighted, while beyond all proportion we have 
cried up one or two favourite names.’’ One hundred and 
fifteen years have passed since Lamb wrote these epoch- 
making lines. Fletcher and Massinger no longer quite 
occupy the exalted place in men’s minds that they did, 
though they still may be said not to have had injustice 
done them. We are still under the domination of 
Fletcher, and for the excellent reason, though we may 
not know it, that we are still under the domination of 
Dryden. In his “ Essay of Dramatic Poesy,’’ Dryden, 
speaking through the voice of Neander, has given much 
attention to Fletcher. ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher, of 
whom I am next to speak,’’ he writes, “ had, with the 
advantage of Shakespeare’s wit, which was their prece- 
dent, great natural gifts improved by study. . . . Their 
plots are generally more regular than Shakespeare’s . . 

and they understood and imitated the conversation of 
gentlemen much better: whose wild debaucheries and 
quickness of wit in repartees no poet before them could 
paint as they have done. . . . I am apt to believe that 
the English language in them arrived to its utmost per- 
fection: what words have since been taken are rather 
superfluous than ornamental. Their plays are now the 
most pleasant and frequent entertainments of the stage, 
two of theirs being acted through the year for one of 


Shakespeare’s and Jonson’s: the reason is because there 
is a certain gaiety in their comedies and pathos in their 
more serious plays, which suits generally with all men’s 
humours. Shakespeare’s language is likewise a little 
obsolete, and Jonson’s wit comes short of theirs.’’ 

It is obvious from this passage and several other 
hints in the “ Essay ’’’ that he thought Fletcher in some 
ways superior not only to the other Elizabethans, but to 
Shakespeare himself, who observed less carefully than 
Fletcher what Dryden calls “ the decorum of the stage.’’ 
Any opinion of Dryden’s must be treated with the 
greatest respect; but in this case we may differ the 
more light-heartedly from him, as we can see the reasons 
for his feelings, though we need no longer share them. 
Dryden was the great civilizer of our tongue, our 
Corneille and Pascal together, and, historically speak- 
ing, a writer equal in importance to Shakespeare him- 
self. Hence he could not but regard Shakespeare as a 

igantic barbarian “ straddling right across the way,” 
an object, alternatively, of adoration and horror. It 
was inevitable he should wish to pare the claws of the 
monster. From this feeling springs his admiration for 
Fletcher, certainly a more civilized writer than Shake- 
speare, and a link between Elizabethan and seventeenth- 
century drama. He was Dryden’s master in a way 
Shakespeare could never have been. To modern minds 
Fletcher’s decorum often seems mere superficiality and 
efficient tradesmanship beside the Gothic violence of 
Shakespeare and Webster, which we, living at a distance 
and taking Dryden’s life work for granted, can appre- 
ciate more fairly than he. 

“The Faithful Shepherdess,’’ which has just been 
played by the Phenix Society, is perhaps the most 
civilized of all Fletcher’s productions. It is written for 
the greater part in rhyme, a civilizing medium, which 
particularly commended itself to Dryden, who has, 
indeed, written on rhyme more wisely than any other 
Englishman. Though it fell flat at the moment of its 
production, it numbered good intellects, and Milton 
made it the basis of his “Comus.’’ Swinburne awards 
“The Faithful Shepherdess ’’ a palm of glory far above 
“ Comus.”’ 

“The difference between this poem and Milton’s 
exquisitely imitative “Comus’”’ is the difference between 
a rose with a leaf or two faded or falling, but still 
fragrant and radiant, and the faultless but scentless 
reproduction of a rose in academic wax for the admira- 
tion and imitation of such craftsmen as must confine 
their ambition to the laurels of a college or the plaudits 
of a school.’’ 

In this opinion he is followed by so acute a critic 
as Mr. T. S. Eliot, but, for the life of me, I cannot 
agree. Perhaps wax roses are better; and, in any case, 
it is difficult to see how pastorals can be anything else, 
unless they are to be written in the style of Mr. Mase- 
field. Parts of “The Faithful Shepherdess’’ are 
certainly extremely pretty, but parts are the mere 
journey-work of poet To’ my mind Milton was 
austerely and superbly artificial where Fletcher only 
achieved insincerity. Take a comparison almost at 
random :— 

CLORIN : 

“Yet I have heard (my mother told it me 
And I do now believe it) if I keep 
My virgin flower uncropt, pure, chaste and fair, 

No goblin, wood-god, fairy, elf, or fiend, 

Satyr or other power that haunts the grove 

Shall hurt my body... .” &c. (Act 
Thus Milton :— 

‘* Some say no evil thing that walks by night, 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magick chains at curfew time; 

No goblin or swart faery of the mine 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity.’ 

(‘‘ Comus,’’ v. 432.) 
One is sublime, the other merely pretty. But prettiness 
is often justified of itself; and here, I think, Dryden 
has shown himself a greater poet than his master :— 
PaLMyRa : 

‘In woods and plains, where first my love began, 
There would I live retired from faithless man ; 


Scene 1). 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST 


THE MAN OF PROMISE: 
LORD ROSEBERY 


A Critical Study. By E. T. RAYMOND, author of 

“Uncensored Celebrities,’’ &c. 10s. net. 

Mr. Raymond here discusses in all its aspects the baffling 
character of one of the most interesting personalities of 
modern times. 


A WHITE WOMAN AMONG 
THE MASAI 


By MARGUERITE MALLETT. Illustrated. Cloth, 

21s. net. 

The author gives us an insight into the Masai character and 
mode of living, and tells of many thrilling encounters with wild 
and ferocious beasts. 


UNTRODDEN WAYS: Adventures on 


English Coasts, Heaths, and Marshes, and among the 
works of Hudson, Crabbe, and other country writers. 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FASCIST MOVEMENT 
IN ITALIAN LIFE 


By DOTT PIETRO GORGOLINI. With a Preface 

by S. E. Benito Mussolini. Translated and Edited 

with Introduction by M. D. Petre. Cloth, 10s. net. 

A picture of the Fascist movement in its relation to 
Socialism, Communism, Bolshevism, Capitalism, Nationalism, 
and Internationalism. 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD 
IN PEACE AND WAR 


By W. TROTTER. Revised and Enlarged. 8s. 6d. 
net. (Eighth Impression.) 


“An exceedingly original essay on individual and social 
psychology.”—New Statesman. 


DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY. 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net each. 

Vol. I. BEFORE DEATH. 

Vol. II. AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH. 

Vol. III. AFTER DEATH. 


DREAMS OF AN ASTRONOMER. 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated by Dr. 

Fournier D’Albe. 10s. 6d. net: 

The author here portrays probable forms of existence in the 
depths of celestial space. 


DE SENECTUTE: More Last Words. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
These essays partly consist of memories of the Victorian Age 
and Men of Letters, and the remainder are historical and 
literary criticism. 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


An Elementary Handbook by A. FREEMAN SMITH, 
Architect. With 12 Plates. Cloth, 5s. net. (Second 
Impression.) 


THE HANDY REFERENCE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, M.C., M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Tenth Edition, revised and brought up to 
date. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. Also issued bound in morocco, 
15s. net and 2ls. net. 





Write for descriptive booklet on the uniform edition of the 
Novels of 


MARK RUTHERFORD 


with notes on his early life by the late Sir William 
Robertson-Nicoll. Sent post free on request. : 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 








1. ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2. 














-—My Mission to Russia~~~ 
and Other Diplomatic Memories 


Sir George Buchanan, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 








‘*Sir George Buchanan's important book is indispensable as 
a key to the inner history of the Great War and as a 
vindication of Russian dipl It lies the most 





effective refutation of the charges advanced by the German 
d Zainst Russia.’—Dai/y Mail. “*‘ One of the 





most tragic stories in the history of kings and rulers. It is 
written in simple, straightforward English, without any 
attempt at elaboration.”—Daily Graphic. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


Last Voyage 








seeceeeseeess . 


Shackleton’s 
The Story of the Quest 
Commander Frank Wild, C.B.E. 


3 Second Impression 3 
> “* Reads more as a romance of adventure than achronicle of a : 


 ship’s voyage . . . an enthralling story of adventure, told : 
? with the greatest skill and ied by fascinating and : 
? valuable photographs.’’— Sunday Times. 30s. net. : 




















a Life of George Cadbury~~ 
A. G. Gardiner 


Now in its 13th thousand. 
“Here we are given a picture, drawn with almost photo 
: graphic fidelity, but also with a simplicity whose appropriate- 
: ness is the more apparent at every fresh page, of one who 
: was beth mystic and man of affairs. It is a book of 
: infinite charm—a great and lovable p lity is pr ted 
: with all the skill and sympathetic touch of a supreme 
: literary artist.’"—Sunday 7imes. 10s. 6d. net. 














srveennnennenernennns Ad Vitam 
i Juliet Ogilvie 








A delightful little volume of poems 
written in an easy and fresh style. 


: ‘‘Its tender lyrics recall incidents of travel. . . . but 
? dwell with more endearing fondness on visions of Yorkshire 
? Moorlands and reminiscences of country wayfaring here 
? at home.”—Scoftsman. ‘* The physical glamour of the East : 





also shines through the poems. . . . A book of the kind : 
i that helps people to live joyously.””"—Graphic. 3s, 6d. net. : 


eeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeereeesseeeeeeeeeeeeee sees see er sere eeees 


The Novel of the Year 
DAMASCUS GATE 


By the Author of “Tell England” 











; Second large Impression now ready H 
: Ernest Raymond’s ‘Damascus Gate’ will, before long, : 
? take its place among the ‘best sellers.” There has been : 
: nothing like it since ‘If Winter Comes’ for mingled skili : 
: of portraiture and lod tic popul ppeal.’’—Sunday : 
: Times. 7s. 6d. net. : 








aiieesubiubbbanaeenainenel I. A, R. Wylie reibchklbneiicaieewunietelbies 
Side Shows : 


? Stories contained in this book are probably the best that : 
> this versatile authoress and great artist in short stories has : 
: yet written. There is here a wide variety of setting and : 
: plot and a range of characters who will elicit sag deepest : 





? interest of every reader. s. 6d. net. : 











: Stella Lindsay : 
? An adventurous tale of the open p!ains and unconventional : 
? life of Texas in which the author is mainly concerned with : 
? a study of his heroine's mind and nature. 7s. 6d. net : 








The Eagle and the Wren 


: A stirring tale of adventure, of secret service, espionage and 
i leve. ‘An excellent story of the exciting type, briskly 
: written, full of desperate adventures and escapes, and it 
: really cannot be put down by the reader till the last page 
? has been reached. '—Daily Mail. 


c/a Roland Pertwee": 











i The Survivors 
: “The strength of the narrative, the power by which 
? Lucas Malet is able to grasp the elements of character— 
: these are the things which lift the novel far above the 





: average and make it profoundly interesting.” - Daily 
7s. 6d. net. 








Stranger Things 


| ‘aan Mildred Cramer; 


; “ Eleven fascinating short stories, romantic, satiric, realistic, : 
dealing with all countries, by an American authoress all : 
? too little known in England.”’- Daily Express. 18. 6d. net. : 























Ls——Cassells 
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I'd sit all day within some lonely shade 
Or that close arbour, that your hands have made; 
I’d search the groves and every tree to find 
Where you had carved our names upon the rind, 
Your hook, your scrip, all that were yours I’d keep 
And lay them by me when I went to sleep. 
Thus would I live. And maidens, when I die, 
Upon my hearse white true-love knots would tie. 
And thus my tomb should be inscribed above, 
Here the forsaken virgin rests from love.” 
(‘‘ Marriage & la Mode,” Act II. Scene 1.) 
But, besides a too insistent prettiness, “‘ The Faith- 
ful Shepherdess ’’ suffers from an absence of dramatic 
effectiveness and a paucity of invention, which becomes 
very tedious on the stage. It is all terribly on one 
note. ‘‘Comus’’ has the solid advantage of being about 
a third of the length. No doubt the production made 
the play seem less interesting than it really is. The 
difficulties were considerable, and perhaps the play could 
only be tolerable if acted by children in a college 
garden. But it is a good general plan to try and find 
out in advance what the faults of a play are, and then 
arrange the production so that these faults are as far 
as possible mitigated. The producers pursued precisely 
the contrary course. A sugary prettiness is the weak- 
ness of “ The Faithful Shepherdess,’’ and no pains were 
spared to make it sweeter still. I have the greatest 
respect for Sir Thomas Beecham, and was delighted to 
see his familiar form once more in the orchestra. But, 
ravishing as were his snippets from the world’s greatest 
composers, the effect, which was to bathe audience and 
actors alike in an atmosphere of “ light music,’’ merely 
made the production even more soupy than it would 
have been otherwise, and served to slow up the perform- 
ance of a play already twice too long. The actors were 
frequently inaudible, and, in any case, delivered their 
lines so slowly that the strain on the conventional 
astoral sentiments became well-nigh intolerable. 
onourable exceptions, however, were the Alexis of 
Mr. Hewitt, the Amaryllis of Miss Kathleen Nesbitt, 
and particularly the Chloe of Miss Isabel Jeans, who 
spoke her lines as if they really meant something and 
brought by her frank wantonness a much-needed breath 
of fresh air into an extremely stuffy ball-room. Mr. 
Harold Scott, who recites poetry as if he cared 
about it, was as sympathetic and intelligent as usual, 
though I cannot think that Fletcher would have 
approved of his interpretation of the part. 


Francis BIrRRELL. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Mr. Papraic Cotum has written a novel of Irish life; 
and further, has collected the material for two volumes of 
Hawaiian folk-stories which will be published by the Yale 
University Press. 

* + * 

“ Woopsrooxks: 1Ts History anp Aims,” by Mr. Arnold 
S. Rowntree, is now ready at The Friends’ Bookshop, 
140, Bishopsgate. Mr. Rowntree records affectionately and 
quietly the growth of the Woodbrooke Settlement for 
religious and social preparation, established by George 
Cadbury and John Wilhelm Rowntree some twenty years 
ago, and originally under the directorship of Dr. Rendel 
Harris. This brief history, illustrated with portraits of the 
leading figures chronicled, is published at 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. 


* oe <« * 


Sir Srpney Lee’s biography of King Edward VII., 
announced by Messrs. Macmillan for publication during 
1924, is “mainly based on the political archives at Windsor 
Castle, supplemented by the late King’s correspondence with 
leading statesmen.” 

* ” 7 

Turner's “Liber Studiorum” is to be reissued by 
“The Studio,” in an ordinary edition at two guineas a copy, 
and a limited one on large paper. The purpose of the pro- 
jectors is to provide means of identifying all the states of 
Turner’s plates. The first states of all of them will be 


reproduced, and altogether there will be 120 illustrations. 
Sir Frank Short contributes a foreword ; the text is by Mr. 
Victor Rienaecker 

* * * 

Miss Amy LowELu is writing a life of Keats, concerning 
whom she is understood to have accumulated much unused 
material. 

* * * 

On July 10th the Cambridge University Press will pub- 
lish the first volumes of a pocket edition of “Q.’s” literary 
criticism. They are “ The Art of Writing” and “ Studies in 
Literature: First Series.” 

* * * 

“Ouvert ta Nuit,” by M. Paul Morand, has reached 
its hundredth edition. “Open All Night,” a translation, is 
expected to appear in a superfine edition of 275 copies only 
on July 10th. Afterwards a “library edition ”—though 
surely the other is not forbidden the library ?—will be avail- 
able. The publishers are Messrs. Chapman & Dodd. 





-ipaaaaaecias MEETINGS 


Jul ————— 
Sun. 1 ~— Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ Shadow and 
wn in America,’ Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe. 
Mon. 2. Royal College of Music, 5.30.—Lecture on Byrd, 
= td Hadow. (William Byrd Tercentenary 
ee 
Aristotelian Society, 8.—‘‘ The Category of Purpose 
in Social Science,’’ Mr. Morris Ginsberg. 
Faraday Society (Chemical Society’s ie, 8.— 
“On a Relation between eines Tension and 
Density,’’ Mr. Alan Ferguson ; and other Papers. 





THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

BAUDOUIN (L. Charles). The Birth of Psyche. Tr. by Fred Roth- 
well. Routledge, 5/-. 

*HADFIELD (J. KS. ‘Psychology end Morals: an Analysis of 
Character. Methuen, 6/-. 

*HARE (Wm. Loftus). Mysticism of East and West. Cape, 10/6. 

LEVINE (I.) The oe an Introduction to Freudian 
Psychology. Parso 7/6. 

*LEVY-BRUHL (Lucien). Primitive Mentality. Tr. by Lilian A. 
Clare. Allen & Unwin, 16/-. 

ae ee (William). An Outline of Psychology. Methuen, 12/-. 
ROGERS (W. 8.). The Search for Truth. Outlined in Letters from 
a Retionslist. Watts, 6d. 

SCOTT (Frank Lintoln). Autosuggestion and Salesmanship, or 
Imagination in Business. New York, American Library Service 
(American Book Supply Co., 149, Strand, W.C. 2), $1.50. 

WHISKIN (H. N.). What It Means—To Live. Daniel, 1/-. 


EDUCATION. 
ARCHBOLD (W. A. J, ed. Recent Essays. With Brief Notes for 
Students. Longmans, 3/6. 
CAMBRIDGE PLAIN TEXTS. Descartes: Discours de la Méthode.— 
Pascal : ve écrites & un Provincial. Cambridge Univ. Press, 


3 eac’ 

ondany (Laurence A.) and AYDELOTTE (Frank), eds. Oxford of 
To-day : a Manual for Prospective Rhodes Scholars. Milford, 8/6. 

MARGRIE (William). Rosemary Street: the Story of a Council 
School. by wy 2/-. 

MOWAT (R. B.). A Hundred and Sixty Years of British History, 
1763-1922. Maps. Black, 3/6. 

NELSON’S PRACTICE SERIES. English Grammar Practice, {1., 2/-.— 
History, Part I., 1/3.—Literature, Part I., 1/3.— Arithmetic, Part % 
10d. Nelson. 

NEWMAN (Sir George). 
Centenary of Bootham School, York. Il. British Periodicals, 1/-. 

REED (G. H.). A First Text-Book of British History: Part I. From 
Early Times to 1485. Il. Black, 1/3 


FICTION. 
*ADCOCK (Almey St. John). The Man Who Lived Alone. Jarrolds, 
7/6. 


BLASCO IBANEZ (Vicente). Blood and Sand. Fisher Unwin, 4/6. 
BROOK (Althea). The Green-Eyed Monster. Heinemann, 7/6. 
BRUNNER (Ethel). Celia’s Fantastic Voyage. Robt. Holden, 7/6. 
MANSFIELD (Charlotte). His Dolls. Robt. Holden, 7/6. 

*BURGIN (G. B.). The Man Behind. Hutchinson, 7/6 4 

*CASTLE (Agnes and Egerton). Enchanted Casements. Hutchinson, 


/6. - 
DRAKE (Maurice). The Doom Window. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
FREEMAN (John). Punch and Holy Water. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
FREYER (Dermot). Night on the River. A Queer Story. Together 
with Two Stories of Childhood and The Cloud. Cambridge, Heffer, 


1/6. 

“—S (Clarice) and HOPKINS (R. Thurston). The Amber Girl. 
‘almer, 

=" (Betty) and MOORE (Samuel). The Reaping. Fisher Unwin, 


OSMOND (Marion). The Chinese Bungalow. Long, 7/-. 
STRINGER (Arthur). ‘The Prairie Child. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
*THORNE (Guy). Muriel Wins Through. Long, 7/-. 
pe A (Ben). Rookery Nook. Lane, 7/6. 

MLETT (Mrs. Horace). The Heart Knoweth. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
WHITTON (Charles). The Judas Way, Long, 7/-. 


A Quaker Centenary: an Address on the 
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_COINTREAU 





Exclusively prepared and shipped “ Extra 
Dry for England.” SEE NECK LABEL, 
The Liqueur which leaves a pleas- 
ant farewell on the palate and 
invites you to order it again. 
At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine 
Merchants and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Led. 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 























Part of rainproof cover has 
been cut away toshow desig 


with a “ Terry ” spring seat saddle, 
Let that wonderful unity of springs 
sponge up vibration, and smooth 
out roads. Ask your agent to 

order one for you to test; 
“sen aoe Satisfaction or money 


back. 
Est. 1855. Al 


Cycle Saddle : 
Lady’s or Gent's, 
25/+ each. 
Motor-cycle saddles : 
Lightweight .. 64/6 
Heavyweight ... 59/6 


Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., Redditch, Eng. 
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TUPEETETAVA VEU OAOOGELAOLOOVERVOOVAOOEAOAUNOOEAONVOAOOQOQOOOQAU NOOR ONIN KROQIQQU 4 r 
? = e © 
FRIENDS’ RELIEF —|| Statistics 
WORK fe 
The Relief Committee of Berg a = 66 S 
of Friends needs money for urgently = 
necessary reconstruction work in the = uper— 
Vilna district of POLAND, a = in . 9 
peasants are living in water-logge = 
dug-outs, from which the water has = Statistics 
to be baled out daily. = 
In RUSSIA, should the harvest be = : 
satisfactory, there will still be need for = JN recording the great 
reconstruction work and assistance to = International Social 
orphanages. = and Missionary Work of 
In AUSTRIA the Land Settlement = the Salvation Army, 
movement needs continued support. = there is need not only 
Friend 1 ki ; = for Statistics but for 
riends are aiso working in = “ ad istics.” 
GERMANY where relief is being [= ——— 
administered by the Council for Inter- = a . 
national Service. = THE Army operates in 76 countries 
Gifts of Money, which may be earmarked for either = and colonies, and preaches in 48 
country, should be sent to Friends’ Relief Com- |= languages. ns 1,288 al 
mittee (Room 9), 10, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. |= It maintains » Social Institu- 
Parcels of Clothing for Austria and Germany may = tions where, in one year, 8,099,082 
be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5, New Street |= beds and 14,131,549 meals were 
Hill, London, E.CA. = supplied to hungry outcasts. 
: ; ; . . — It spends over £125,000 a year 
Co-operating with the Russian Famine Relief |= ie Cuca Dak 
Fund and the“ Save the Children Fund ” om the = ‘ el } Mis lg 2g = 
“ AIl-British Appeal” for the Famine in Russia, = ciiaen teak Dian Hospitals ~ 
STH Eastern and Western lands. 


UT there are also 

“ Super-Statistics ” 

—in the results which 

this great mass of in- 

spired endeavour is 

achieving everywhere, 

day by day, hour by 

hour. Here is just one 
example : 


THROUGH the sympathetic visita- 

tion of our officer at the Criminal 
Lunatic Settlement at Broadmoor,many 
have been led to a brighter spiritual 
experience, and some, upon the Army’s 
guarantee, have been relcased and 
placed under the care of our officers. 
Could any figures—any “ Statistics” 
—express more finely the power of the 
Army’s spirit of love for the lowliest 
and most unhappy >? Only by “ Super- 
Statistics” can any idea of its 
magnitude be conveyed. 


WE ask you to take a share in this 
wonderful crusade by sending a 
gift for the International work of 


The 


SALVATION 
ARMY ..... 


Send to GENERAL BOOTH, The 
Salvation Army, Headquarters, Queen 
L Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE HALF-YEAR IN THE SECURITY MARKETS. 


In looking back over the half-year now closing, one sees 
as the most conspicuous feature a curious coincidence in 
the trend of affairs in the commercial and in the invest- 
ment world. For four months or so trade was steadily 
on the upward grade, and improvement was then 
checked. In the Stock Exchange for four—perhaps 
four and a half—months both investment securities and 
industrial and speculative shares moved upward. Since 
then there has been a marked setback. If the old saying 
that good trade means bad investment markets and bad 
trade means good investment markets were as exactly 
true as is sometimes supposed, then one would have 
expected to see the check to trade improvement give 
the signal for a further upward movement in fixed 
interest-bearing securities. But, of course, this old 
saying, like most others, is only a half-truth, and it 
ignores factors like the time-lag and abnormal political 
influences. Chief responsibility for the present stock 
market setback must be borne by international politics. 


The extent of the rise in the first half of the year, 
and the recent slideback, in first-class fixed interest- 
bearing stocks is exemplified by the following figures :— 


Highest Price 
Name of Stock Price Jan. 1 to 
and End of Year June 20, 

Rate of Interest. 1922, 1923. 
Consols 24%  ... — “g Bae 554 60 
War Loan 5% .. ' es : 100 103 13-16 
Local Loans 3%, ‘ 64 69 13-16 
London County Council 24, we 54 573 
Liverpool 34% 76 80 
Metropolitan Water Board "304 65 70 
Port of London 34% on wi 3 77 
South Africa 4% (1943-63) . 88 933 
London, Midland & Scottish Rly. 

4% Deb. _... 84 90 
London & North- Eastern Rly. 

35% Deb. _... ~ = 62 672 


Price 


Anyone who studies statistics of employment, pro- 
duction, and trade will appreciate that in the first four 
months of this year a very substantial business expan- 
sion took place; and one of the most notable features 
about that expansion (now unfortunately checked) was 
that it was financed without causing any sharp rise in 
commodity prices, or any particular hardening of money 
rates, and without driving industrialists to large-scale 
selling of the high-class investment securities in which 
they had placed surplus funds which sluggish commerce 
and production could not employ. About the time that 
investment stocks reached their highest quotations, 
which was also a time when the trade recovery still 
appeared to retain some momentum, it seemed that the 
date rapidly 
monetary rates might harden and when markets might 
As it is, a 


inevitable was coming nearer when 
slump under the influence of heavy sales. 
setback came, not from industrial but from political 
It might have been possible to argue that the 


deepening gravity of the Continental crisis was a bull 


causes. 


point for gilt-edged stocks, because every postponement 
of economic sanity in Europe spells a postponement also 
of strong trade revival. But any such attitude among 
the investing public was precluded by the fact that the 


European position has come to be regarded as so grave 
as to carry acute danger to European peace and of big 
events whose ramifications could not be foreseen. In 
a word, the investor’s confidence has been shaken. 
Buoyancy has -been superseded by hesitation and 
timidity. Moreover, this phase has occurred at a period 
when markets are seldom at: their strongest, and when 
the Stock Exchange is traditionally accustomed to look 
for a spell of “ summer quietude.”’ 


If one takes a very variegated list of ‘‘ variable 
dividend ’’ securities (such as that which is produced 
below), one finds the general trend of the half-year 
similar. 

Highest Price 


Jan. 1 to Price 


Ordinary Stocks or Shares. June 20, June 25, 


q 1923. 1923. 
Great Western Rly. (Stock)... 1183 1124 
London & North-Eastern Rly. 
5% Pref. Ord. . = 894 87 
London, Midland & Scottish h Rly. 1184 1094 
Southern Rly. Pref. Ord. ee 894 


87 
39/74 38/9 


Bass Ratcliff (£1) ... 
London Joint City & Midland 
Bank (£12 with £2 paid) ... 8 13-16 83 
Associated Cement (£1) ... 26/6 24)- 
British American Tobacco (a) 102/9 99 /-x. 
Brunner Mond (£1) ase - 2k 1 31-32 
Fine Cotton Spinners (£1) a2 55/3 47/6 
Gas Light & Coke Stock ... whe 1003 1004 
Shell Transport (£1) ... ... 90/Th 71/6 
Marconi Wireless (£1) ... ... - 55/9 43/9 
Linggi Rubber (£1)... me 23 1 11-16 
Cunard Steamship (£1) 19-32 1 
The reaction in home railway ordinary stocks 
is perhaps less due to general conditions than to 
the spread of the idea (probably justified) that 
the rapid price rise of previous months had been 
overdone. Of course the easing up of trade improve- 
ment hammered the idea home. One or two of 
the shares quoted have suffered in price owing to dis- 
appointing dividends or reports. Moreover, an 
ingeniously minded person could easily upset the 
harmonious appearance of my list by introducing 
a few peculiarly situated specialities such as tea shares. 
But on the whole, the list displays, by means of repre- 
sentative illustrations, the rise and fall of optimism in 
the mind both of the investor and the speculator in the 


first half of 1923. 
L. J. R. 








NOTICE, 


SuspscripTion Rates to “THe Nation and THE 
ATHENZEvM ”’ :— 
1 year Sat see ous 30/- 
6 months... a ahd 15/- 
3 as _ es ae 7/6 


post free to all parts of the world. 


Subscriptions should be sent to The Manager, 12, 
Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Tae Nation anp Toe ATHENzvM has arranged for 
a series of weekly articles on Current Politics, by Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner, and a series of monthly ‘‘ Studies of 
Past Characters ’’ by Mr. Lytton Strachey. 








